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Diarp of the Geek. 





Tue new Parliament is now fully elected, and yields 
the following balance of parties :— 


For THE OPPOSITION. 
British Unionists 
Irish Unionists ......... 19 


For THE GOVERNMENT. 
British Liberals ......... 271 
Irish Liberals ............ 1 
Labor Members —- 
Nationalists 272 
Independent National- 


This implies a Ministerial majority of 126, against 124 
at the last General Election, and 122 at the dissolution, 
counting all the Ministerial sections together. If the 
Independent Irishmen abstain, the majority sinks to 
118 ; iftthey vote with the Unionists, to 110. 

* * * 

Tue Ministerial majority represents in votes (in all 
contested seats in the four countries) an overplus of 
400,000, and of nearly 300,000 in contested seats in Great 
Britain. Its distribution has altered little since January 
last; its most dramatic increase coming from the 
eastern and north-eastern quarters of London, its most 
conspicuous losses from the north-west and south-west of 
England. The Nationalists are four stronger than they 
were in the last Parliament, the Labor Party two 
stronger. Unionism has lost two seats in Ireland, 
including its famous stronghold of South Dublin. 

* * 

As to the issues of the election, they could not have 
been better defined than by Mr. Balfour, especially in 
view of the suggestion that Irish government was not 
included in them. On this point it is only necessary to 
quote Mr. Balfour’s speech at Reading on December Ist: 


“For my own part I consider Tariff Reform one of 
the two questions on which the country is asked to 
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decide. It is not the only one; there is a great prob- 
lem of Constitutional reform and of Constitutional revo- 
lution. There is also before us the question, entirely 
separate, logically and historically, and in every other 
way separate and distinct from the question we are 
having before us, namely, that of altering the fiscal 
practice of this country. But even apart from these two 
questions to which I have referred there is a third 
question, the question of Home Rule.” 


According to Mr. Balfour, therefore, the three causes 


| of the Veto, of Unionism, and of Tariff Reform have all 


gone down in this election. 
* * «+ 

Tue political situation, long foreseen, has completely 
bewildered the tacticians of the Opposition. The 
“ Times ’’ divides itself among a multitude of counsellors. 
Some, like ‘‘ Conservative,’’ contemplate the carrying of 
the Veto Bill and look forward with renewed cheerful- 
ness to blackmailing the Government in the course of its 
passage. Others, like Lord Monteagle, admit that the 
Opposition have been beaten, but urge that they still 
have a right to carry out the policy which the electors 
rejected, and apply the Referendum to the Veto Bill. 
“ Constitutionalist ’’ insists that “the cruz of the situa- 
tion ’’ is the “ preservation of the Veto,’’ and on that 
“we must stand or fall.’’ 

* * * 

To this the more intelligent Conservative Press 
answers that the peers need neither stand nor fall, but 
that they are bound under the Constitution to submit. 
The ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ rejects a wild ‘‘ die-on-the-door- 
step-of-the-House-of-Lords ’’ appeal of the ‘‘ Reveillists,’ 
and the equally sane suggestion of the ‘‘ Observer ’’ that 
the King should be driven to create 500 ‘‘ Puppet 
Peers.’’ If that were the tactics, the Government, it 
says, could approach the King ‘‘ with some confidence,”’ 
arguing thatthe Lords ‘‘ should not denythe mandate of 
the December Election for No Veto, seeing that they 
admitted the much more dubious mandate of the Janu- 
ary Election for the Budget. Indeed, it might suit their 
book to get 500 reliable partisans into the House of 
Lords.’’ The ‘‘ Glasgow Herald,”’ one of the two able 
provincial organs of the Opposition, is even plainer. 
Whether the Opposition like it or not, it says, it 
must allow that ‘‘ the Parliament Bill has been accepted 
by the country.’’ The “‘ Mail,’’ finding itself unequal to 
the situation, has turned from Mr. Balfour’s “‘ run’’ 
to that of the Mauretania. 

* * * 

So far as personal achievement goes, the election, 
by the admission of both sides, is Mr. Asquith’s. The 
Prime Minister has given the country what it wanted— 
a luminous, powerful, convinced statement of the case 
for putting the House of Commons above the House of 
Lords. The enthusiasts were roused last January; the 
advanced men in all the divisions of the democratic 
army then realised that the ground to which the Lloyd- 
George Budget had brought them must be made good 
at all costs. The task that remained was to keep the 
whole force in being, and to assure its final attack on 
the entrenchment of the peers. This work of preserva- 
tion and consolidation was for one man’s energies. Mr. 
Asquith has achieved it ; he has done for Liberalism and 
its allies what Gladstone did in 1885. At a critical 
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period Lord Morley saved the machine from a fatal 
error of direction; and he, with the Lord Chancellor, 
has been an invaluable guide during the election. 

* * * 

THE comments of the foreign Press on our elections 
show little originality or independence of mind. The 
‘“Matin,’’ and (rather unexpectedly) the ‘‘ Figaro,”’ 
take the Liberal view, and assume that the Parliament 
Bill will be carried with little difficulty, and that it 
will be followed by Home Rule, to which (the “ Figaro ”’ 
insists) public opinion is now propitious. Some of the 
New York papers are so little in touch with English 
sentiment as to predict and advise a renewal of the Con- 
ference. The ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse,’’ whose corre- 
spondent is undoubtedly able, affects a severely impartial 
tone, and argues that there is no majority to justify a 
great constitutional change. The standpoint is at 
bottom obstinately anti-Irish, and proceeds on the 
assumption that Irish votes do not and ought not to 
count. One wonders what would become of Austria if 
non-German votes were ruled out of the reckoning. The 
new majority is only ten short of that which carried the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Irish votes counted then, when 
they were Whig or Tory, and represented only the 
gentry. They are not to count to-day, when they repre- 
sent a nation. 

* % * 

THE agitation of the Canadian farmers for Free 
Trade culminated on Friday week in the laying of their 
memorials before the Dominion House of Commons in 
the presence of hundreds of their delegates. The move- 
ment has nothing in common with the ideas of the old 
Manchester school. The farmers discard all thought 
of demanding or desiring any preference for their grain 
in the British market, but they ask for Governmental 
aid in Canada in the shape of the construction of a State 
railway line to Hudson’s Bay, and the organisation of 
the transport of grain and meat as services of public 
utility. They are in revolt against the older Canadian 
interests, the railway monopoly, and the tariff-protected, 
trust-led industries of the East. Their memoranda 
dwelt on the tribute which these industries levy on them, 
and instanced the tariff on agricultural machinery which 
brings 318,782 dollars to the Treasury, while imposing a 
further tax in enhanced prices of 2,098,383 dollars on 
the consumers. Their immediate demand is that any 
advantages conceded by the pending reciprocity negotia- 
tions to the United States shall at once be extended to 
Great Britain. Further, they call for complete Free 
Trade with the Mother Country within ten years. 

* * * 

It is no longer seriously disputed that this movement 
commands the warm support of practically the whole agri- 
cultural community of Canada, though its main strength 
is in the West. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, whose Liberalism 
is decidedly individualistic, promised partial satisfaction 
to these demands for State-managed transport. On the 
question of Free Trade he hedged. He favored free ex- 
change of national products and foods, “ but free ex- 
change of manufactured goods was difficult to obtain,’’ 
but he would do nothing to impair the British prefer- 
ence. He is faced by a demand from the Eastern in- 
terests for an increase in the duties on iron and steel to 
balance the loss of the bounties which are about to expire. 

* * * 

THE terms of the long-promised Constitution for 
Alsace-Lorraine have now been published by a semi- 
official indiscretion. There will be no change in the 
status of the Reichsland within the Empire. It has, at 
present, no vote in the Federal Council, and it is not 


| 


| 








proposed to confer this badge of autonomy. The 
Emperor, through the Prussian Ministry, will continue 
to represent it. The only real change is the substitu- 
tion of a Diet for the Provincial Council, which at 
present advises the Statthalter on the domestic affairs 
of the conquered territory. This will be composed of 
two Chambers. One half of the thirty-two members of 
the Upper House will be Imperial nominees, the other 
half will consist of ex-officio representatives of the 
Churches and Universities, with delegates from the 
municipalities and from one trades-guild. 


* * * 


The Lower House rests on universal franchise 
for all males over twenty-five. But an odd fancy 
franchise has been invented which puts a premium 
on age. A second vote is conferred on every 
elector over thirty-five years of age, and a third 
vote on all over forty-five years. The residential 
qualification is very drastic. Three years’ residence in 
the same place is the qualification, but one year will 
suffice for landowners and professional men. The 
people of Alsace are unmoved by this doubtful boon, and 
the terms of the Bill will be hotly contested in the 
Reichstag. 


* * ¥ 


Tue trial of Captain Trench, of the Marines, and 
Lieutenant Brandon, of the Admiralty Survey Service, 
has opened at Leipzig, on a charge of treason, before 
fifteen judges of the Supreme Court of the German 
Empire. Their behavior has, from the first, been candid 
and chivalrous. Lieutenant Brandon was detected at 
night, by the unexpected use of a searchlight, in the 
act of exploring a secret battery. Captain Trench in- 
sisted on following his comrade, and so exposed himself 
to suspicion and arrest. Much documentary evidence 
was produced against both officers, with a view of show- 
ing that they were acting in concert to supply informa- 
tion, plans, and photographs of the North Sea defences 
to an officer of the Admiralty Intelligence Bureau. 
This gentleman they describe by the pseudonym of 
‘* Reggie ’’—which is not, we hope, a familiar locution 
for the First Lord. Our Foreign Office asked for a 
public trial, and this will gladly be conceded for the 
sake of its effect on German public opinion, which is 
asked by the prosecution to believe that this spying was 
part of an elaborate plan to prepare for ‘‘ an unforeseen 
attack ’’ on Germany. The sentence may range from a 
year’s fortress detention to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 

* * * 


Wuen the Territorial Army was first constituted, 
we warned Mr. Haldane that it was a mistake to put 
the county organisations under the Lords-Lieutenant 
and the landed gentry, instead of on a frankly demo- 
cratic basis. Our warning has been completely justi- 
fied. The Duke of Rutland, following Lord Dart- 
mouth, writes to the “ Times,”’’ threatening Mr. Haldane 
with withdrawal from the force on the ground that the 
War Minister had made an average Liberal speech on 
the House of Lords, or, in the Duke’s chaste language, 
that he had given countenance to the “ flow of political 
blackguardisms which are the principal stock-in-trade 
of his leaders, Messrs. George and Churchill.’’ The 
Duke threatens to withdraw both his abilities and his 
money from a service whose support, as he rightly says, 
should come from public funds. As the Duke gives an 
open hint of his expectation, if not his hope, of the 
early ruin of the force, the sooner his association with 
it ceases the better. The Duke himself assures us of 
the uselessness of that connection—and this we can fully 
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credit—and seems to regard its motive as a form of poli- 
tical insurance which the Government can no longer 
pay. We hope that Mr. Haldane has already tele- 
graphed a request for his instant resignation. 

* * * 

Tue Prime Minister was presented with the free- 
dom of the City of Edinburgh on Tuesday last. Mr. 
Asquith, who is always interesting on these ceremonial 
occasions, spoke on Edinburgh’s position as a home of 
literature, art, and philosophy. One of the worst 
results of the development of communication was, he 
thought, the tendency to drain away separateness and 
individuality from the centres of local life. Many 
English towns had suffered from this change, but Edin- 
burgh, even with the loss of some concentration and 
isolation, had kept up a life and savor of her own. We 
agree—England, like France, has suffered from the evils 
powerfully depicted in Maurice Barrés’ “ Les Déracinés.”’ 
But we think that the tendency has reached its height. 
The development of local universities has certainly done 
something to check the great swallowing movement 
of London. For example, do not the provinces still 
maintain the best daily journalism, and do they not 
hold their own in music, if not in art and literature? 

* * * 

Tue “ Times’’ has opened an elaborate campaign 
against the Defence Bill which is now before the Dutch 
Parliament. Its general argument is that the Bill is 
so little calculated to serve Dutch interests that it must 
be traced to German influence. It neglects altogether 
the weak land defences of the Eastern frontier, by which 
the Netherlands are exposed to a possible German attack. 
It concentrates on naval preparations and coast defences 
as though the enemy were England. If that were all, 
the argument would merit little attention. We are 
not the only naval Power. But there does seem to be 
ground for regret in the Dutch proposal to make a strong 
fortress of Flushing, which commands the Scheldt and 
the water-way to Antwerp. The Scheldt is an inter- 
national water-way, and we have a treaty-right to use 
it, if events should compel us to assist Belgium to main- 
tain her neutrality. There are, however, other Belgian 
ports, and even the closing of the Scheldt would not 
seriously hamper us in rendering aid to the Belgians 
if their territory should be violated in a Franco-German 
war. The real answer to these fears is, we take it, 
that Germany would have far more to gain in a war 
by leaving the neutral Dutch ports open for the benefit 
of her own trade, than by using Holland as a base 
or employing the Dutch as allies. 

* * * 

A SENSATIONAL series of murders, of which five City 
policemen were victims, were committed on Friday week 
at midnight in Houndsditch by a gang of burglars ap- 
parently of Lithuanian or Lettish birth. If they were 
Letts, they were of the stock which descended in large 
numbers on these islands during the piratical raids 
of the Danes. These men had plotted a raid on 
a jeweller’s shop, hiring two houses which looked 
towards the back of his premises. The noise of boring 
through the separating walls roused the suspicion of the 
police. In forcing an entrance into the quarters of the 
gang they were met with volleys of revolver shots, which 
killed three of their number and wounded two. One of 
the assassins, who was shot either by accident or in 
revenge for treachery, died in a neighboring house, 
whither he was conveyed by two of his comrades. The 
rest of the band escaped, but several arrests of men and 
women have been made. The crime has raised the 
recurrent cry for arming our police with revelvers, thus 





exchanging a good English practice for a bad foreign 
one. The result of such a step could, of course, only 
be to increase such crimes, instead of diminishing them. 
The arming of the police must lead to the arming of 
burglars, thus exposing the constables to fresh dangers 
both from the law and from the criminal classes. 
* * 7 

WE seem unable to get out of the cycle of great 
colliery disasters. On Wednesday the most terrible 
calamity of this century’s long list of mine accidents 
occurred at the Pretoria Collieries, near Bolton, in the 
Lancashire coalfield. The pits consisted of connected 
workings, the chief of which were the Arley and the 
Yard Mines. The former, with over 400 workers, was 
spared, the latter was wrecked by the explosion. Com- 
munication was at once cut, and 350 workers were en- 
tombed in workings swept by gas and fire. Nearly all 
must have perished. The bravest efforts were made to 
get at the men, and a father died in an attempt to 
save his sons. It is admitted that the mine was fiery, 
but it was thought to be adequately protected. The 
explosion may have had half-a-dozen causes—a 
defective lamp, the fusing of a defective wire, are 
suggested. The grim fact is that, in spite of all Dr. 
Haldane’s investigations, and new precautions, appa- 
ratus, and devices, coal-mining in this country during 
the last decade has become, not a less, but a more 
dangerous occupation. We hope that Mr. Churchill 
will spare no pains to bring up the line of safety to, at 
least, its old figure. 


* * * 

WE had no time to comment last week on the sen- 
tence of three months’ hard labor passed by the 
magistrates on eighty men for a riot at Belmont Work- 
house. But we hope that public attention will be very 
strictly drawn to this case. The Belmont establishment 
is a surburban workhouse run by the Fulham Board of 
Guardians as an Able-Bodied Test Workhouse for the 
whole Metropolis. Now these institutions have been 
condemned both by the Majority and the Minority of 
the Poor Law Commission. As for their character, let 
anyone who reads the Minority Report (Part II., pp. 40 
to 74) judge for himself. The discipline is gaol-like, the 
tale of work excessive, the food often insufficient, the 
discontent continual. Still worse is the treatment of 
sick men as able-bodied. In the Manchester and Chorl- 
ton house, out of 769 inmates, 456 suffered from physical 
debility or actual disease. It seems most unfortunate 
that the Local Government Board, in face of such 
evidence, should have re-started the system in the 
shape of this Belmont establishment. The riot suggests 
that there is something gravely wrong with the institu- 
tion, and we hope that Mr. Burns will look personally 
into it. 

* * . 

THe world has amused itself this week with the 
story of the ‘“run’’ of the giant Cunarder, the 
“ Mauretania,’’ from Liverpool to New York, within 
twelve days. She left these shores on the evening of 
Saturday, December 10th, reached New York early on 
the following Friday morning, was loaded and unloaded, 
coaled, re-victualled, scrubbed down, and prepared for 
her home cargo of mails and passengers, sailed at six on 
Saturday morning, and is expected to reach Fishguard 
this (Thursday) night. She took about 1,200 passengers 
out, and 1,800 home. The feat is a form of advertise- 
ment which the Press give for nothing, and we suppose 
that this electric speed and despatch are consistent with 
safety. But many will think that such snatched 
economies of time are unnecessary, or even a new form 
of waste. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE FIRST DUTY. 


THE success of the Government in the elections inverts 
the French saying. ‘“ The more the position is the same, 
the more it has changed.’’ The majority is the same, 
the Government is the same, the programme is the 
same. There is the essential difference that the 
majority is maintained, the Government consolidated, 
the programme affirmed. After January a doubt was 
felt by some Liberals. We did not share it, butit was felt. 
The judgment of the constituencies was called in to 
resolve it, and the constituencies have reaffirmed their 
answer. Had there been a serious reduction in the 
majority, a doubt might have been admitted. There 
is no reduction at all. There is not even the loss of 
the five seats which Lord Rosebery, whose utterances 
really seem to be pursued by a malignant fate, took 
as his test. It was an absurd test, but even so it has 
no application. The Government’s position is, on every 
ground, unassailable, and their course is marked with 
That the Opposition should 


accept the verdict with unanimous resignation is not 


unmistakable clearness. 


to be expected. There are among its ranks, as else- 
where, the reasonable and the unreasonable, and men 
take their fate in various ways, some with the quiet 
dignity of resignation, some protesting to the last. 
Some make it a point to ingeminate “‘ No surrender!’ up 
to the moment when they actually lay down their 
Others, when they see that the fight is over, 
make no fuss about it, and get the formalities done 
with as quickly and with as much grace as circum- 
stances permit. Accordingly, there are two voices in 
the Unionist camp, and the cooler party accept the 
verdict and acknowledge the inevitable. The “ Daily 
Mail,’’ in giving away the secret of the break-up of 
the Conference, foreshadowed the subsequent attitude 
of the House of Lords. ‘‘ Let us fall into the hand of 
God rather than the hand of man! 


arms. 


Let us perish 
by the verdict of the constituencies, not by arrange- 
ment between our friends and our enemies!’’ The ver- 
dict has been pronounced, and the Lords will not resist 
the sentence. Indeed, what would they have to gain 
We see the 
suggestion that the creation of peers would involve 
odium and ridicule. But who would be the real losers? 
Not the Government, or the country—to whom the 
existence of double the present number of peers makes 
little difference, provided that all peers alike are shorn 
of their powers—but the peers themselves, who, at the 
very moment of losing some of their political privileges, 
would find the social value of their titles impaired by the 


by enforcing the use of the prerogative? 


addition to the number of those who enjoy them. The | 


Conservative Party, again, might lose a good deal if, by 
a sufficient number of carefully chosen creations, the 
House of Lords were brought into sympathy with 
Liberal and democratic ideas. The Liberal Party has 
If driven to the use of the ultima ratio 
of the Constitution, it would go forward, without fear 
of consequences to itself, and with the clear con- 


nothing to lose. 





sciousness that it was inflicting on its adversary a 
self-chosen punishment. 

We are, therefore, fairly safe in assuming that 
the Parliament Bill will encounter much vituperation 
but no determined opposition. To use a phrase of 
Uncle and their 
“ spressify some,’’ and, after “spressifying some’’ to 


Remus, the peers friends will 
relieve themselves, they will leave the division lobby to 
the Liberals. Now, the Parliament Bill, we all know, 
does not end the matter. When it is passed, the 
problem of a permanent Constitutional settlement 
It does not end the matter, but begins it, 
This for 


In the first place, so far as the Consti- 


remains. 
and it is the only conceivable beginning. 
two reasons. 
tutional question is concerned, it is for the Parliament 
Bill, and for the Parliament Bill only, that the Govern- 
ment have received a clear, unmistakable, and, on the 
At an 
earlier time it was open to be debated whether the 
At a 
later date it will be open to be considered what further 


substance of the measure, a repeated mandate. 
suspensory Veto was the best possible solution. 


amendments of the Constitution are necessary or 
desirable. At the present moment one fact only is 
relevant: that the Parliament Bill has been put to the 
All dis- 
cussions of alternatives are out of court until the Par- 


nation and accepted by a decisive majority. 
liament Bill is through. All considerations of com- 
promise are equally belated. Compromise was possible 
before the election. It was an alternative which, if 
reasonable terms could have been secured, might have 
been deemed preferable to an election. But it was an 
alternative which the peers rejected. They elected to 
go to the court, and the court decided against them. 
They cannot discuss the matter as though things were 
as they were. 

Secondly, the Parliament Bill is necessary as a 
foundation of any further Constitutional reorganisation. 
The best methods of such reorganisation may be dis- 
cussed indefinitely, but they must be settled, and the 
passage of the Parliament Bill will enable them to be 
settled, by the representatives of the people. By securing 
ultimate freedom from the Veto, the House of Commons 
may form itself, if it please, into a Constituent Assembly. 
It may remodel the Upper House and provide for its 
relation to itself as it wills. It is essential, if we are 
to have a democratic constitution, that thisreconstitution 
should be carried through on lines agreeable to the re- 
presentatives of the natior. not on lines agreeable to 
the House of Lords. Until iis freedom has been secured, 
discussion of the principles of reconstitution is prema- 
ture, or at best academic. It can refer only to what it 
may be best for the House of Commons to do when it 
has full power to do it. On this question there will be 
differences of opinion. Such differences are healthy and 
legitimate, and there will be no reason whatever against 


expressing them as soon as we have secured that the 


If we sat 
down to discuss differences as to the future before we had 
secured the preliminary principle, we should resemble a 
besieging army which should occupy itself with discussing 
the disposal of the garrison before it had taken the 
fortress. We have to conquer first, and then to proceed 


majority, decide as it may, shall prevail. 
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to the demarcation of the newly won territory. Thus for 
the moment the policy of democracy is resumed in the 
single formula—‘ Concentration on the mandate of 
the people.’’ The discussion of constitutional re-settle- 
ment is at once belated and premature. It is too late to 
It is premature 
to consider how the Commons can best use the freedom 
which the limitation of the veto will give them. The time 
calls for one Bill only, and of this simple matter, for- 
tunately, no statesman has evinced a clearer apprehen- 
sion or a firmer grasp than the man who is now, in sub- 
stance, the twice re-elected Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. 


talk of conferences and compromise. 





THE COMMON SENSE OF THE ELECTORATE. 


Wuartever this Election has proved or failed to prove, it 
has certainly vindicated the impeached stability of the 
British electorate. Twice in our recent political history 
it has deposed the doctrine of the pendulum. On the 
first occasion it put a real or a supposed national emer- 
gency before a political judgment which, when finally 
called for, it delivered with crushing effect. 
it was set a simpler task of affirmation. It was merely 
asked to declare that when, in January last, it instructed 
the Liberal Government to abolish the Veto of the 
House of Lords it meant precisely what it said, and that 
nothing which had happened in the interval had induced 
it to change its mind. Eleven months ago, it said this 
thing by a majority of 124 ; it now says it by a majority of 


This year 


126, showing a little, though only a little, less interest in 
the process, but giving precisely the same weight to its 
atlirmation. In one geographical quarter the emphasis of 
the reply is perceptibly strengthened ; in another it is a 
trifle weakened. For example, if we draw a fairly straight 
line from Whitehaven to Rochester, we shall divide Eng- 
land into the two parts which represent respectively the 
strength of Conservatism and Progressivism in the two 
contests through which we have lately passed. The section 
to the east of the line will represent in the main the Pro- 
gressive stronghold, the section to the west will stand for 
the chief Conservative strength. In Scotland and Wales 
and Ireland no lines need be drawn ; the three countries 
are Progressive, save for a north-eastern pocket of 
Orangeism in Ireland, and a much smaller, more scat- 
tered, south-western corner for Scotland. But England, 
inconstant England, requires no substantial rectifi- 
cation of her political boundaries. In the north-west 
and south-west, the last week threw a few more votes 
into the Tory camp; more than balancing them with a 
stronger affirmation of Progressive views in the east and 
south-east. For example, it is now possible to draw a line 
round the crowded surburban settlements of working 
London, stretching from Dartford in the south to Rom- 
ford in the north-east, and to claim them all—including 
Woolwich, West Ham, Walthamstow, and Tottenham 
—for progress. We can, as before, say that what 
Manchester, Salford, Leeds, Bradford, Hull, Bristol, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow said twice running 
they say again, and are not likely to unsay. We can 





claim that the Government which is supported by a large | 


majority of votes for England alone, by a large majority 
of votes and seats for Great Britain, and a still larger 
majority of votes and seats for the entire electorate— 
English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh—rests also on a moral 
superiority of incontestable force.In nearly all the regions 
where the intellectual and industrial activity of the 
country is keenest, most fruitful, most highly organised, 
we have a verdict against the Lords, who are driven, for 
the most part, on to the less vivid and energetic cen- 
tres of the national life. Here, therefore, is a 
good test of a falling or a standing cause. The 
Lords have lost the country that a shrewd general 
would rely on for a _ recruiting-ground for Iron- 
sides; and even what they have got shows visible 
signs of falling away from them. Their minority 
of 274 votes in a Parliament of 670—though strong 
in numbers as British minorities go—rests, we should 
say, on a singularly insecure tenure. What proportion 
of it would fall away when Lancashire realised how 
treacherously it had been dealt with in the matter of the 
Referendum? How much of it would yield a fourth vote 
for the Lords? If, therefore, the Tory leaders look to 
their strategy, they will realise that it has one fatal 
The best and strongest part of the 
country does not trust them. 

Why should it? 


material and moral injury. 


encumbrance. 
They have done it great 
Since 1903 they have 
had a method of political advocacy which rests on the 
depreciation of its force and capacity. They have 
sworn to prove England a decadent industrial power. 
They have run down our Navy, and kept our relations 
with Germany so strained as to disquiet the whole world. 
They have written down our credit, and they have 
marked every one of our staple industries as the sure prey 
A body of foolish landlords have 
deliberately set themselves during the last few months 
to cripple the land market, and in London, where the 
conditions were depressed by natural causes, they have 
had a considerable success. 


of foreign competition. 


Thus the country, in the 
act of slow convalescence from Mr. Chamberlain’s ex- 
ternal war, has had to fight his following and still more 
deadly injury to her internal welfare. Do the Tory 
leaders imagine that Great Britain is devoid of the mere 
animal sense of self-preservation? Let us even suppose 
that the Budget of 1909, instead of marking a great 
industrial recovery, had inflicted one-tenth part of 
the economic evils which were predicted of it. How 
could such losses be weighed in the balance against the 
perils of an Anglo-German war, which Mr. Balfour has 
constantly invited, whilst binding himself to set up the 
most lavish insurance against it? What measure does 
he think that sober, working England takes of his 
wrigglings over Protection, and of the waste and con- 
fusion of a Tariff Reform Budget, first voted on in Parlia- 
ment and then submitted to a Referendum? He will 
tax. What will he tax? ‘‘ Food,’’ say some of his 
followers. ‘‘ Never!’’ say others. ‘‘ We will set up a 
Protectionist system if we get a majority of twenty,’’ 
say the fighting extremists, who follow Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tattered but fighting emblem, rather than the 
white flag of Balfourism. ‘‘ Impossible!’’ say the 
Balfourians. ‘‘ The country will rise against you unless 
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you give it a naked choice of Protection against Free 
Trade.”’ 
highly trained commercial community fails to divine 


Does Mr. Balfour imagine that a shrewd and 


the folly and inexperience which summon it to such a 
whirligig as this? He could not offer the nation an 
able Government, for a feebler Front Opposition Bench 
never sat in the House of Commons within the memory 
of man; he could not offer it a lasting one, for he had 
no reason to suppose that a single brick of his constitu- 
tional jerry-building would have stood the fire. 

It is from this kind of peril that the good sense of 
the country invariably escapes, and the rescuing force 
proceeds, as in 1832, from the party which sees that 
the old order, with its chief stand-by in the House of 
Lords, lacks the brains and the public spirit necessary 
to ensure the national safety. It recognises that Mr. 
Asquith is a more truly conservative statesman than 
Mr. Balfour, and in its heart it knows also that neither 
of his allies in Parliament, the Nationalists or the 
Laborites, want anything that is in fact subversive. 
There is only one violent party in our politics—and that 
is the Orangemen; there are two consistently abusive 
papers—the “ Observer ’’ and the “ National Review ”’ ; 
two pre-eminently scurrilousspeakers, Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. F. E. Smith; and one supremely capricious and 
irresponsible one, Lord Rosebery. It is not an accident 
that all these organsandinfluences work together to bring 
about a policy highly unfavorable to democracy; and 
that, on the other hand, the force of quiet argument, 
the appeal to reasonableness, to tradition, to settled and 
familiar constitutional ideas, has, in the main, come 
from the Liberal side, and all through the election has 
been conspicuously and powerfully upheld by its leader. 
The truth is that for the time being Conservative states- 
manship, like Lord Rosebery’s House of Lords, has 
“ceased to exist.’’ Continuity of political thought has 
left its old English quarters ; and a restless, posing dema- 
gogy, with two or three shifty journalists asits prompters, 
And it is satisfactory to think that 
the British people are amused with this new-comer with- 
out being moved by it, and may be trusted, if they are 
wisely and steadily handled, never to yield it power. 


has taken its place. 





A GERMAN IRELAND. 


Wuewn Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman conceded full 
self-government to the Transvaal, sanctioned manhood 
suffrage, and called General Botha to form the first 
Ministry of the new Colony, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the public opinion of Europe, by no means friendly 
at the moment to this country, was first staggered, and 
then surprised into cordial admiration. Each race com- 
mented on the strange event according to its own peculiar 
temperament. Some remarked on the audacity of the 
new departure, and wondered at a stroke of statesman- 
ship which, by the general confession, no other people 
would have had the courage to essay. Others regarded 
it as a piece of startling wisdom, and painted to them- 
selves a fantastic picture of the simple, brave old man 
in, Downing Street as a sort of Scottish Machiavelli. 
But, in general, the world saw in this deed the thing it 








was, a frank and generous application of Liberal prin- 
It was a refusal to act on what Swift declared to 
be the very definition of tyranny—-to govern without 
This policy was 


applied within four years of a devastating war to a con- 


ciples. 


the consent of the governed. 
quered people, and applied without reserves. Resolved 
that the people of the Transvaal should govern them- 
selves, the Liberal Government had had the wisdom to 
make the great concession burdened by none of the 
checks and exceptions which would have destroyed the 
grace of its gesture of confidence, and made it so com- 
plete that there remained no motive for agitation or 
opposition. A manly respect for a race which had de- 
fended its independence with stubborn courage, and a 
shrewd calculation which saw that British interests were 
involved in the internal peace of South Africa—both 
these factors played their part in a decision which still 
stands unique in history. 

There comes this week from Berlin a piece of news 
which supplies a measure by which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s statesmanship may be tested. Forty years 
have passed since Alsace-Lorraine was incorporated 
within the German Empire. It has, indeed, sent for a 
generation its little, negligible contingent of opposition 
deputies to the Reichstag, and a consultative Provincial 
Council advises its Statthalter on its internal govern- 
ment. But, broadly speaking, it has been ruled as a 
conquered dependency of the Empire. Its commerce has 
prospered, but the hand of a Prussianised police has been 
heavy on a population which could be vanquished more 
easily than it could be absorbed. A stubborn but un- 
heroic struggle has been waged to maintain the pre- 
eminence of French culture and the rights of the French 
language, and despite, or perhaps because of, the petty 
persecution of bureaucracy this people of German race 
has insisted on remaining sulkily alien in its German 
uniform. It has never revolted or rebelled, even by a 
riot or by passive resistance. The men whose spirit 
would not brook the yoke crossed the frontier. Those 
who remained and waited knew that, if ever a change 
should come, it must come not by revolt but by the 
almost impossibly fortunate issue of a war, which with 
each decade grows more than ever incredibly remote. 
The statesmanship of Imperial Germany has been left 
It was safe to be harsh; it 
The con- 
quered people never made a situation in which states- 
manship must act; but equally they refrained from 
making a situation in which commonplace men might 
fear to act. The years have gone round, and at last, 
spontaneous yet grudging, 


to its own promptings. 
would also have been safe to be generous. 


free but ungenerous, the 
Constitution for Alsace-Lorraine makes its appearance. 
It is a thing of checks and reservations. It is a 
document in which a great armed Empire has expressed 
its fears and hesitations. The handwriting of the mailed 
fist is traced in nervous and timid scratches. There is 
here no bold gesture, no frank, soldierly confidence, no 
effort to assume that trust 
bravely bidden. 


which comes when it is 
It is one proof the more that the most 


pusillanimous of all things in this world is an armed 
power which could crush at a word the people that it 
It gives to the conquered Province no place at 


fears. 
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all within the Empire. Its overlord is still the Emperor, 
whose Ministers alone can speak for it in the Federal 
Council. For forty years it has figured with the smallest 
of the German principalities on the maps and lists that 
serve the recruiting-serjeant and the tax-collector. But 
it has had no place in the supreme Council of the Empire, 
and still its place is vacant. It remains a Reichsland, 
a dependency, and not a member of an allied confedera- 
tion. In the work of opposition within the Reichstag 
its Deputies may share; in the work of government 
within the Council it has no part. Nor even in its 
own internal concerns is there an attempt to exhibit a 
trust in the people. An Upper House composed to the 
extent of one-half of nominees of the Emperor, and for 
the other half of delegates from churches, universities, 
and municipalities, will exercise a veto on legislation. 
The Lower House will be chosen by an electorate which 
is an ingenious mockery of democracy. The franchise 
indeed is, in name, universal. But a three years’ residential 
qualification, from which the landed and professional 
classes are alone exempt, will decimate the ranks of the 
mobile industrial voters. A quaint system, which 
penalises youth, by conferring two votes on every man 
over 35, and three votes on men over 45, will further 
make for a Conservative domination, against which 
Social Democracy, with its ardent phalanx of young 
men, will beat itself in vain. So far and no further, 
after forty years of discipline and repression, is the 
ruling class of Prussia prepared to trust its conquered 
province. It will have its reward—if a moribund 
Reichstag is so ill-advised as to pass this Constitution 
as it stands—in a sense of irritation and disappointment 
that will rob the gift of any power to appease. Its 
political effect must be to create within Alsace-Lorraine, 
which has hitherto remained aloof from the class-war 
in Germany, absorbed in its own nationalist preoccupa- 
tions, the very divisions which the rulers of Germany 
most dread. 

The object-lesson of Alsace comes for us at an apt 
moment. We are at last within a few weeks of 
achieving our freedom to deal with the problem of 
Ireland as the instincts of our race and our Liberalism 
would prompt us to deal. The German precedent 
stands before us, a thing to avoid. The South African 
precedent is no less clearly in our view a thing to 
imitate. The general lines of British policy, defined 
in its bravest manifestation by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s inspiration, are clearer now than they 
were in 1886 or in 1892. The Empire, after a genera- 
tien of noisy Imperialism, faced its crux, and came 
through the test more Liberal in the end than before. 
For some years the tide of a German conception of 
government rose steadily. A Liberal ex-Premier 
preached the bureaucratic ideal of “ efficiency.’’ Lord 
Milner taught and practised the principle of race- 
ascendancy. The battle of the two ideals was fought 
out amid the hardest of all conditions after the exaspera- 
tion of a difficult and costly war. It was the Liberal 
ideal that won. A triumph like that must make a 
lasting mark in our history, and give to our growth 
a permanent bent. There had begun, even in 1906, 
to steal upon the governing class the recognition that 
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| the problem of Ireland must be solved by self-govern- 


ment. The Court had ceased, under King Edward, to 


| be anti-Irish. The “ garrison ’’ had itself, through its 


more enlightened members, begun to toy with some 


| vague idea of devolution. If the ardent and passionate 
| sympathy with Irish aspirations, which Gladstone 








| was the danger of Home Rule. 





created and Lord Rosebery smothered in British 
Liberalism, no longer figures among the ruling motives 
of the younger men, it is also true that the 
old intolerant Unionism survives nowhere save 
in one-half of the province of Ulster. It was for a 
generation an English creed. It has sunk back to its 
natural position as the prejudice of two or three Irish 
counties. The psychological moment for ending the long 
misgovernment of Ireland has arrived by good fortune 
with the Constitutional change that at last makes it 
possible. The two questions have, in the minds of the 
British people, been inextricably intermixed. It was 
the rejection by the Lords of the Home Rule Bill of 
1892 which first committed Liberalism, under the fum- 
bling leadership of Lord Rosebery, to the “ending or 
mending ’”’ of the House of Lords. That campaign 
failed not merely from weak and disloyal leadership. 
It failed because there was still in English public opinion 
a powerful and obstinate conservatism, which desired to 
preserve in the House of Lords a barrier against this 
very change. From first to last, through the election 
which is now completed, Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
have exhausted their eloquence to play once more upon 
this insular and anti-Irish prejudice. The English mind 
decides no issue upon abstract grounds. It brushes aside 
the veto of a Second Chamber because that veto stands 
in the path of changes which it desires to see. It would 
have retained that veto only if there had been, within 
its immediate view, threatened changes which it wished 
The abolition of the veto will clear the 
way for much legislation which has been too long 


deferred. 
position barely referred. 


to avoid. 


To such questions the leaders of the Op- 
The one concrete argument 
which they put forward for the retention of the veto 
The pitiable cry of the 
“Dollar Dictator ’’ was the substance of their speeches 
and their leading articles. The genial figure of Mr. 
Redmond danced, an ineffectual bogey, on every hoard- 
The Re- 


ferendum was invented expressly to prove that Tariff 


ing. The Budget was no longer an issue. 
Reform was not an issue. The only issue was the main- 
tenance of a veto which is primarily useful to stave off 
The battle has been fought in what has 
been for a generation the real centre of the field, and 
the battle bas been won. 
the veto is, at the same time, a mandate to apply to Ire- 
land the generous Liberalism that has brought South 
Africa peace. 


Home Rule. 


The mandate to sweep away 





CANADA FOR FREE TRADE. 


‘‘ NorHine in the history of the Canadian Parliament has 
ever equalled the scene in the House of Commons this 
morning.’’ Such is the opening sentence in which the 


Toronto correspondent of the “Times’’ describes the 
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presentation of the Free Trade memorial by eight hun- 
dred representatives of the National Council of Agri- 
culture, drawn from every province, but deriving its 
main force from those virile populations which are build- 
ing up the solid edifice of Canadian civilisation in the 
West, the greatest natural granary in the world. The 
substance of this memorial finally destroys the fabric 
of assumption and assertion upon which our Protec- 
tionists have based their appeal to the Imperialist tem- 
per in our people. We have, in the first place, been told 
that our self-governing dominions are irrevocably com- 
mitted to a protective policy. Secondly, the preference 
accorded to Great Britain by the colonial tariffs has been 
systematically represented as designed to elicit reci- 
procity in kind from us. Free Trade, if maintained 
by us, it has been confidently asserted, will lead to a 
withdrawal of these preferences by our colonies, who, 
finding we are not prepared to meet them, will seek 
other beneficial arrangements with foreign States. The 
Canadian preference, in particular, was said to be im- 
mediately imperilled by the growing movement towards 
reciprocity with the United States. All these mis- 
representations are brushed aside by the farmers of 
Canada in language as elevated as it is precise. It is 
not the whine of an injured interest, praying for relief 
from the intolerable burden of oppressive taxes, but a 
dignified demand for a national finance based upon sound 
economic and political principle. “ Believing, as we 
do, that provision for revenue by Customs duty is econo- 
mically and morally wrong, we desire that Free Trade 
should be established between Great Britain and Canada 
in as short a time as possible, without unduly deranging 
existing business conditions.’’ In pursuance of this 
object, they propose an immediate increase of Imperial 
Preference from one-third to one-half, with a further 
annual increase of ten per cent., until the duties upon 
British imports are extinguished. The “ Morning Post ’’ 
and other Tariff Reform organs have the hardihood to 
suggest that the proposal for increased preference has no 
patriotic value whatever, but is a purely business ad- 
vance intended to deter a Tariff Reform Government in 
this country from placing duties upon Canadian agri- 
cultural produce. This in face of the express declara- 
tion of the Memorialists that “ Canadian farmers recog- 
nise the protection afforded to our country by the Mother- 
land, and are willing to do their part in the maintenance 
of the British Empire, by supplying the British people 
with the food products they require in open competition 
with any other country! ”’ 

But while with one voice our Imperialist Press 
imputes sordid motives for a manifestly disin- 
terested policy of Colonial goodwill, with another 
equally false voice it interprets the Canadian policy as 
conducive to the realisation of a Free-Trade Empire, with 
a general tariff wall against foreigners. This is equally 
repugnant to the spirit and the letter of the Canadian 
proposals. Doubtless, it is possible that, upon the one 
hand, the generous offer of increased preference towards 
Great Britain may express a distrust in certain quarters 
of too rapid a rapprochement to the United States; 
while, on the other, it may operate to secure better terms 
in the bargaining with that neighbor. But the notion 





that Canada lends any support to the absurd proposi- 
tion of an economically self-sufficing British Empire, 
or is prepared to dismiss or damage the largest and most 
profitable of her markets for such a chimerical idea, 
is expressly repudiated in the memorial itself, which asks 
for “ a wide measure of reciprocal trade with the United 
States.’’ In fact, it is quite manifest that what this great 
representative gathering desires to realise is simply Free 
Trade moving along the several ways of least resistance. 
After a generation’s experience of the hampering 
and corrupting effects of high protection, Canada 
is moving back to take her stand beside the Mother 
Country upon the sound policy of free imports. We 
may appear guilty of exaggeration in treating the 
For, under the fos- 
tering and forcing policy of the last quarter of a cen- 


memorial as the voice of Canada. 


tury, powerful manufacturing and commercial interests 
have obtained undue influence in governing circles. 
All the scandals of the Republican lobbies at Washington 
have found their replica at Ottawa, and the wholesome 
protest offered by the Memorialists against reform by 
means of a Commission is based upon anticipations 
of the ways in which corrupt interests can manipulate 
Commissions, undermining in detail any sound prin- 
ciples which may animate the Commissioners. But, 
though we would not disparage the importance and the 
political strength of the manufacturing interests which 
centre in Ontario, we hold them less truly representa- 
tive of the destiny of Canada than the great farming 
communities which, scattered over that vast country, 
are building in the solid earth the great civilisation of 
the new American nation. 

Fortunately, modern methods of communication 
have enabled the farmers of Canada to secure effective 
political organisation before the subsidised town indus- 
The lesson of the United 
States, where the unsettled life and the too individu- 
alistic temper of the tillers of the soil made them the 
almost helpless prey of the keener-witted, better- 
organised manufacturing and transport companies, has, 
it appears, come home in time to the intelligent and 
vigorous people of the new West, who are the pioneers 


tries have grown too powerful. 


in this Free Trade movement. It is well that they are 
taking time by the forelock. For the same combina- 
tion of political and economic perils which has proved so 
injurious to the Western States of the Republic is 
Though Protec- 
tion, the foster-mother of Trusts and of every sort of 


plunder, is their most immediate foe, they have the dis- 


rapidly gathering power in Canada. 


cernment to recognise that Free Trade alone will not 
Tariff-fed trusts are 
not the only monopolies they have to fear. 


secure the liberty they crave. 
So long as 
the high-roads of the country, with their monopoly of 
transport and of storage, remain in private hands, they 
have no security of reaping for themselves the fruits 
For the owners of the railroads, 
the grain elevators, and other important “ public utili- 


>? 


of their industry. 


ties ’’ of such a country as Canada, own and control the 


Hence the Memo- 
rialists couple with Free Trade the demand for the 
public ownership of the proposed Hudson Bay Railway, 
and of the instruments of grain storage throughout the 


destinies of the whole population. 
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country. This linkage of Free Trade with a consid- 
erable measure of State Socialism is a useful practical 
refutation of the crude notion that Free Trade binds 
its adherents logically to the old individualistic concep- 
tions of the limits of State activity. The memorial 
will, undoubtedly, rank as an historical document of great 
significance. It marks in broad outlines the struggle 
of a rising people for honest government and a firm 
and full control of the resources of their country. 





THE MORAL OF THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


Tue Irish Party has risen to the occasion. The Nation- 
alists come out of a contest, severe beyond precedent in 
their recent history, with an accession of numbers, and 
a notable accession of prestige. An analysis of the 
returns gives us the following summary result. Of the 
103 members for Irish constituencies, 62 were returned 
unopposed, 11 of these being Unionists, and 51 Nation- 
alists. In the 40 contests for 41 seats the Nationalists 
scored a clear gain of two as against the Unionists. In 
their conflict with the All-for-Ireland League, they won 
two and lost two. The strength of the various parties 
is as follows: Nationalists 76 (including Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), All-for-Ireland 8, Liberals 1, Unionists 19. 
In Ulster the Unionists have lost a seat, and that 
“ Orange ’’ province now returns 16 supporters as against 
17 opponents of Home Rule. 

The point of interest in the election was, of course, 
Mr. O’Brien’s attack on Nationalist constituencies. 
But before we consider in detail that assault and its 
signal failure, a word must be said with regard to Mid- 
Tyrone and South Dublin. The recapture of Mid- 
Tyrone was a matter of course. It has always been a 
Nationalist constituency, and nothing but the split 
in the Home Rule ranks last January could have given 
it as a windfall to the Unionists. With South Dublin 
the case was widely different. The Nationalists have 
always had to face, in that constituency, a lodger vote 
and a villa vote, as reactionary as they are formidable, 
and they entered the struggle on this occasion with any- 
thing but confidence. Working on a stale register, and 
greatly hampered by removals, they increased their total 
poll from 5,006 to 5,223, and changed a minority of 
66 in January into a majority of 133 in December. 
This gain leaves the Dublin constituencies—the “ Dublin 
Six,’’ as they are called—solid for Home Rule. So 
great was the prestige of Mr. Cotton’s victory that a 
speaker hardly went beyond the poetry of it, though, 
no doubt, he did go beyond the prose, in declaring that 
the “lost provinces had been recaptured, and they had 
won back the Alsace-Lorraine of Ireland.’’ As things 
now stand, the Unionists hold no seat in Ireland outside 
Ulster except Trinity College. 

We come now to a closer analysis of Mr. O’Brien’s 
campaign. It opened disastrously in North Louth. 
The true significance of the defeat of Mr. T. M. Healy 
lay in this, that Cardinal Logue publicly forbade his 
priests to interfere in the election, and that, following 
on this prohibition, a majority of 99 for Mr. Healy in 
January was transformed, on the same register, into a 
majority of 488 against Mr. Healy in December. In 
Cork City Mr. O’Brien retained his seat, and drove out 
Mr. Roche. Cork is a city of tangled and mysterious 
politics, but the opinion is widely held that Mr. O’Brien’s 
figures were substantially swollen by the Unionist vote, 
which holds the balance of power. In South Cork, the 
nominee of the All-for-Ireland League displaced Mr. 
Barry by the small majority of cnly 162, and there 
ended the success of the new movement of disintegration. 
In all, candidates of Mr. O’Brien’s League assailed 
eleven Nationalist constituencies; four others were at- 
tacked by gentlemen of the same views though not in 
formal allegiance ; and in Galway City the amazing Mr. 
Wanklyn disported himself on a platform of his own. 
In every one of these sixteen cases the assailant of the 
Irish Nationalist Party was not only beaten, but over- 
whelmed. It will be remembered that three weeks 














ago Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy were indiscreet enough 
to take the public into their confidence. They were 
to return to Parliament with a party of 25. In point 
of fact they return with a fragment of eight. They 
undertook, in particular, to “sweep Mayo.’ Not only 
did they not sweep the county, but they lost the one 
seat, South Mayo, which they had previously held. Mr. 
William O’Brien himself contested West Mayo. He 
has lived in the constituency, at Westport, for years, 
has written books about it, and played parish providence 
on a bountiful scale. His opponent, Mr. Doris, was 
an unknown man. The issue might well have been 
thought doubtful, and the figures mean nothing less than 
the complete extinction of Mr. O’Brien as a political 
force in the West. He was beaten by the heaviest 
majority recorded in Ireland, 2,849, polling only 1,082 
against 3,931. Mr. O’Brien also contested East Cork 
against Captain Donelan. This constituency includes 
a fringe of Cork City, and here again it might have been 
thought that the magic of his name and personality 
would prevail. He was defeated by 1,339 on a poll of 
5,000. One may note, in passing, the apparent poverty 
of the All-for-Ireland League in men, and its attach- 
ment to plural candidatures. Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Sheehan, 
and Mr. Guiney, between them, contested no fewer than 
seven seats. Two of the other candidates were junior 
barristers of the rawest kind, and, of the remainder, 
all that can be said is that not one of them was any- 
body in particular. The record of their disasters is 
without parallel in the electoral history of the Nation- 
alist movement. In Limerick City they lost by 1,770, 
in West Limerick by 1,767, and in East Limerick by 
2,334. South Wexford repelled them by 2,414, and 
West Waterford by 1,675. The “ Independent Nation- 
alist ’’ was 1,499 behind in King’s County, 1,887 in 
South Armagh, 724 in Mid-Tipperary, 1,978 in 
South Kilkenny, and 2,613 in the Harbor Division 
of Dublin. East Kerry approved of Mr. Redmond’s 
policy by 1,253, and West Kerry by 1,944. In 
the eleven constituencies which Mr. O’Brien and 
his henchmen selected for attack, they polled only 
11,372 as against 32,331. This minority vote was not, 
of course, exclusively Nationalist. The Unionists in 
almost all cases polled in favor of the O’Brienite can- 
didate. Never did idle boasts and threats meet with 
so complete an exposure. What is even more signi- 
ficant is the fact that in every case in which we have 
materials for comparison, we find that the All-for-Ire- 
land League has lost ground since the last election. 
Thus, in East Limerick, a majority of 159 for the official 
Nationalist in January swells to 2,334 this time, and, in 
West Waterford, 444 swells to 1,675. Mr. O’Brien’s 
fragment is confined exclusively to Cork, and, even there, 
its figures have fallen, except in the City. 

Turning to Ulster, we find, as has been said, a 
majority of only one against progress. Mr. Joseph 
Devlin retained West Belfast without difficulty, 
but Mr. Shane Leslie failed to capture Derry 
City. Of the six Liberal candidates, only the 
Attorney-General was successful. The net outcome 
of the General Election in Ireland is, therefore, 
a notable victory for the Home Rule idea, and for the 
methods, the discipline, and the programme of the Irish 
Party. Mr. T. M. Healy has disappeared from the 
scene. Mr. William O’Brien has had his opportunity, 
and has shown conclusively the hollowness of his claim 
to be regarded as a force in politics. The Unionists 
have lost ground in what they themselves described as 
the supreme struggle in defence of the Union. As for 
the temper and spirit of the election, it is to be noted 
that scarcely a scuffle or disturbance of any kind took 
place in straight contests between the Unionists and the 
Nationalists. In Cork, Tipperary, Mayo, Kerry, and 
elsewhere there were some regrettable incidents, which 
have been duly exaggerated, but, on the whole, there 
was little that went above the normal pitch of election 
excitement. The issues of the struggle were put on 
both sides with frank definiteness, and, in a critical 
moment in the development of democracy, Ireland has 
once more cast her vote against political privilege, and in 
favor of Home Rule. 
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Lite and Wetters. 





THE MARTYR’S REASON. 


Eicut years ago last June the decrepit war in the 
Transvaal had at last died out. With the exhilaration 
that comes when camps are again thrown open to the 
air and no fear of death threatens from any side, one 
could then ride due west from Pretoria across the veldt, 
and, a few miles away, one came upon a strange-looking, 
enclosed village, with little rows of one-storied huts, and 
a few larger buildings. It was the Transvaal Leper 
Hospital, and there, not far from the mountains and 
surrounded by a free expanse of open grass, death had 
pitched a camp in permanence. 

Along those rectangular streets of little huts dwelt 
the living creatures whose only remaining part in life 
was torot. Most of them were Kaffirs, gradually drafted 
in from the kraals; but a good many were Dutch, and 
there was one Englishman, who recalled Wapping and 
Shadwell as a vision of departed joy. There they 
lived, while the bacillus of leprosy slowly devoured 


them. Most were already beginning to lose their toes 
and fingers. In some, the feet and hands were quite 
gone. Many had lost their eyes, and many their lips. 


A few were insane and gibbered in the dust, or growled 
in empty dens like wild beasts at feeding time. In some 
the disease showed itself in more horrible outward forms 
—protuberances, and ghastly sores, compared to which | 
the gradual consumption of the extremities appeared a | 
merciful affliction. But nearly all were hopelessly in- 
fected with the spawn of death, though a few still re- 
mained only under observation. Among these was a 
young Dutch girl, whose father had been lately de 
clared a leper. Rather than be separated from him 
when he was removed to the hospital, she had tried 
every means of infection upon herself, using his towels 
and sheets in the wild hope of acquiring the disease. It 
was thought she had succeeded. 

Even ina leper village human life goes on, and virtue 
is possible, asin a palace. Mutilated and hideous forms 
attempted to till the ground and cultivate their cabbages. 
Young Kaffir women suckled their babies, holding them 
in handless arms. A party of Dutch faith-healers re- 
fused all medical aid, and, with unfounded confidence, 
rotted rather faster than the rest. | Neighbors gossiped 
and watched each other’s symptoms, as at a British 
health-resort. The military department, which then 
controlled the country’s supplies, had been confronted 
by a leper strike against frozen meat as a new-fangled and 
unwholesome diet. It had also been presented with a 
bill of £1,500 for silk dresses and neckties supplied to 
the lepers. The Doctor Superintendent had con- 
structed an open-air church for praise and thanksgiving. 

The Doctor’s hand was everywhere. Probably 
Irish, certainly a man of infinite spirit, he made his 
home among the lepers, devising every kind of allevi- 
ation for their misery, regulating their remnants of 
life, cheering them with the splendor of his laugh, 
adorning the village with the strange plants and flowers 
that he grew, and taming the long-limbed baboons that 
came wandering down from the mountains, as though to 
scoff at maimed and sickly man. But, amid all the 
resource and variety of his energies, the leprosy itself 
was the dominant care of his soul. That form of life, 
invisible until it was shown black and definite as a 
tadpole upon his microscopic slides—that murderous 
atom which, multiplying itself in millions thicker than a 
manufacturing population, devoured men and women 
inch by inch—what was its essence and its generation? 
By what laws did it live and split itself to infinity? By 
what laws did it die, and when would its innumerable | 
multiplication reach its limit? What other devouring 
horde could be guided into its territory to eat it up? | 
By what transport did it migrate from the continent of | 
one human body to the next? What kind of body | 
did it choose for its conquest, or what land of flesh and | 
blood was best suited for its sustenance? And when | 
the devastation was complete and the exhausted land | 
could yield no more, what became of those invading 


hosts, abandoned in the increasing cold of death? 
Around those problems the Doctor’s mind continually 
revolved. 

‘‘Goodbye,’’ he said to his visitor, “and if you 
develop leprosy within the next eight years, you will 
know where you got it!’’ A few years ago he himself 
retired, and last week a South African newspaper con- 
tained the announcement: “ Dr. Turner, formerly Medi- 
cal Officer of Health and Superintendent of the Leper 
Asylum in the Transvaal, has fallen a victim to an- 
esthetic leprosy. He was a fearless investigator, and 
the assumption is that he has become a martyr to his 
zeal.’’ 

“A martyr to science!’’ So the paragraph is 
headed, and though the phrase is familiar, it never re- 
ceives its full recognition. All the world has joined in 
reverence to Father Damien upon his leper island, and 
no one would detract from the honor due to that devoted 
and spiritual life. Nearly everyone can appreciate it, for 
nearly everyone has some small share in human kindness 
and spiritual things. But martyrdom to science is a 
different matter, and very few realise devotion to know- 
ledge for itself. Instances of such martyrdom occur ; they 
are not uncommon, One man loses a hand by experiment- 
ing with X-rays; another, in studying sleeping-sickness, 
falls asleep himself. A paragraph appears in the papers ; 
perhaps some small honor is conferred ; but, for want of 
sympathy with knowledge, the sentiment of the crowd is 
not deeply touched. We are more easily moved by the 
man who drowns in saving a baby, or who sucks the 
poison from a diphtheric throat. There the result is 
obvious and direct; the appeal is as universal as in a 
soldier’s courage. “ Let me be sick myself,’’ said Sir 
Thomas Browne, “ if sometimes the malady of my patient 
be not a disease unto me.’”’ That is the religious physi- 
cian’s aspect, and his zeal is rather for suffering man 
than for the height of knowledge. 

The pursuit of science moves on a different plane, 
and its martyrs are withdrawn from the reach of ordinary 
wonder or compassion. There is a sense in which every 
supreme man of science must submit himself to martyr- 
dom, and mutilate his natural capacities for the kingdom 
of science’ sake. We think with awe of Newton with 
his prism and silent face :— 

“The ante-chapel where the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone.” 


But we forget the martyr’s price he paid for that 
lonely voyage of exploration—the atrophy of pleasure, 
the shrinkage of function, and the renunciation of a 
world. So, too, in the case of Darwin, whose life we 
account happy in recognition and success, we forget the 
sick torment of the body, and the prolonged intensity 
of concentration, slowly consuming, as it were, the out- 
lying extremities of human happiness, like a leprosy of 
the soul. Death is not needed for martyrdom, and there 
are tortures more constricting than the Inquisition’s. 
For the demands of science are as exorbitant as those 
of faith, and they allow no compromise of interpreta- 
tion. 

“ He who has science or art,’’ said Goethe, “ has reli- 
gion too. He who has neither science nor art, should 
have religion.’” Upon the steps that lead to that high 
plane of knowledge the sacrifice of life is among the least 
of the dangers. Indeed, the worshipper in that temple 
reaches a point at which the accidents or losses of indivi- 
dual existence almost vanish in the revelation of a summit 
splendor crowned. “So sought, so seen, so found,’’ 
cries the poet of science whose ‘“‘ Philosophies,’ as we 
noticed the other day, utter the spirit which, like Dr. 
Turner’s, counts life well lost in researches upon an infi- 
nitesimal germ :— 

“So sought, so seen, so found. 
And what the end so high? 


A summit splendor crown’d 
Between the earth and sky, 


Where with sidereal blaze 
The mistless planets glow, 
And stars unsully’d gaze 
On unpolluted snow. 
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No strife the vast reveals 
But perfect peace indeed— 
The thunder of spinning wheels 
At rest in eternal speed.” 

Like St. Stephen, whose martyrdom is celebrated 
next Monday, the men who pursue this vision see, as 
it were, the heavens opened, and for them there can be 
no turning back or avoidance of the risk. Man and 
nature combine to thwart all adventurers of the spirit 
who launch out from the shores of custom upon that 
lonely voyage. Like distracted advertisers, man and 
nature cry to them, “ Return and all will be forgiven.’’ 
To all the army of martyrs that offer has been freely 
made. “‘ Return, recant, cease to pursue your empty 
phantom, and all will be forgiven. We only wish to be 
comfortable and happy together as we were before. We 
bear you no grudge, and are most unwilling to proceed 
to extremities, whether by stoning you alive, or by in- 
fecting you with hopeless disease.”” But the offer is made 
in vain; there is no answer to the advertising cry, and 
the martyr of science, like the martyr of faith, goes 
upon his way with face transfigured, as it had been the 
face of an angel. 

When, now and again, we meet such examples, we 
recognise that whilst most people express astonishment 
at man’s iniquity, the real cause for amazement is not 
his sin but his grandeur. In John Mill’s refusal to allow 
the trees outside his window at Avignon to be cut down, 
though the nightingales and other birds in them were 
killing him with sleeplessness, a great living poet has, we 
believe, found some intimation of immortality. In the 
power of will that, regardless of life or death, can pursue 
an uncertain vision, whether of faith, or of freedom, or 
of a knowledge transcending human interests, we may 
at least discover some intimation of the kind of difference 
which we call an advance since prehistoric ages. If we 
may not use it as a proof against those who contend that 
human nature always remains the same, we can, at all 
events, detect in it some streak of a quality that primeval 
jellies could neither have supplied nor comprehended. 





THE PILGRIM. 


Tue pilgrim seems to be dropping out of our religious 
conceptions. There are hymn-books which still keep 
a place for pilgrim hymns, but they are probably 
not often sung, except by children. And we are told 
often enough that the sentiment is false—if the hymn- 
writer insists that he is “ but a stranger here,’’ it is his 
own fault; earth is not, as he asserts, “ a desert drear ”’ ; 
and the reference of all happiness to another world is 
unsound, and, perhaps, un-Christian. On the contrary, 
R. L. Stevenson is a good deal nearer the mark :— 
“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as Kings.” 
So he wrote in the “Child’s Garden of Verse,’’ and 
the couplet stood for a poem in itself. The greater part 
of his work is to the same tune—the world is a good 
place, planned to be so by “our cheerful General on 
high,’’ and, indeed, achieved, if you will only have the 
sense “to be up and doing,’’ and taking the gladness 
of it. If you grumble :— 
** Bleak without and bare within, 

Such is the place that I live in,”— 
he bids you look better at it; why, if nothing else, the 
very frost of winter “ will make the cart-ruts beautiful,”’ 
and, in short, 

“To make the earth our heritage 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God’s brigh* and intricate device 

Of days and seasons doth suffice.” 
So the pilgrim passes out of the picture with his medieval 
trappings, sandal-shoon, and shell and staff. He is 
gone, and the excursion has taken his place. 

“I’m sure we should all be as happy as Kings.” 

That the world is a good sort of place is not, after 
all, a very novel idea—it is in the first chapter of Genesis 
curiously enough, for in general it is credited with being 
Greek rather than Hebrew. The Greek, we all know, 

lived in the beauty and glory of the world, and, what 








is more, he interpreted it for all time. Take, for in- 
stance, Pindar’s picture of the baby Iamos hidden among 
the flowers. The child of a god, he is a child of shame, 
some would say; but look at him, as he lies wrapt in 
a cloth under the flowers, and mark the lavish richness 
of the colors. It is the ion, in whose rays his tender 
body is steeped (the phrase is the poet’s), that gives him 
his name. Where is the shame? A healthy child, 
half-god by birth, with a heroic story, a god-given inheri- 
tance, heaven lying about him in his infancy, and a house 
of heroes founded ere he dies. A beautiful world, and 
full of glory—who has limned it better than Pindar, or 
loved better the gleam of its life and color? 
ti b€ ris; ti 8’ od Tis; oxias Svap avOpwmos. 
“What are we? What not? Man is a shadow of a 
dream.’”’ Curious how Greek melancholy is bound up 
with Greek love of beauty! And the same thing meets 
us elsewhere. Spenser stands in English literature as 
the poet of “the worlde’s faire workemanship,’’ and 
the poet haunted with the thought that 
“Nothing is sure that grows on mortal ground; ” 


for, when he weighed well the words of Mutabilitie, it 
makes him loathe 
‘* This state of life so tickle, 
And love of things so vain to cast away; 
Whose flow’ring pride, so fading and so fickle, 

Short Time shall soon cut down with his consuming sickle.” 

It seems that, if we are not pilgrims exactly, we are 
like the horses in the chariot-race at the theatre. We 
may not be progressing, but the stage slips away under 
our feet. In fact, as the Red Queen said to Alice, it 
takes a great deal of running to stay in the same place. 
If we are not very careful, we shall find ourselves 
strangers in the most familiar scenes—old faces gone 
and new come, old ways and words forsaken, and new 
habits and new language surging in. We are not pil- 
grims, but we live in a progression. The difference is 
that the pilgrim looks forward, and does it more and 
more eagerly, while we look back with growing wistful- 
ness. “The world passes away,’’ wrote the old writer ; 
“love not the world.’’ Or, if you love it, pray to die 
young, when the evil days come not, when you are not 
yet solitary, when men do not yet count you some queer 
relic of the past, a curiosity from an older time, and a 
time they count inferior to their own. 

Now the pilgrims were ready for all this, for they 
were curiosities from the start. When they passed 
through this fine world and saw its houses, lands, trades, 
honors, preferments, titles, kingdoms, pleasures, and 
delights of all sort, they passed, as it seemed, through 
a lusty fair, with no mind to the merchandise, and with- 
out laying out so much as a farthing. And a great 
stir they made by this conduct; and, as their chronicles 
tell us, there were reasons for this. First, the pilgrims 
were clothed with such kind of raiment as was diverse 
from the raiment of any that traded in the fair. The 
people, therefore, made a great gazing upon them ; some 
said they were fools, some they were bedlams, and some 
that they were outlandish men. Secondly, and as they 
wondered at their apparel, so they did likewise at their 
speech : for few could understand what they said; they 
naturally spoke the language of Canaan. Thirdly, the 
pilgrims set very light by all their wares, and when one 
chanced mockingly to say, “ What will ye buy?’”’ they, 
looking gravely upon him, answered, “ We buy the 
truth.”’ On examination, they owned they were pil- 
grims, and strangers in the world, and that they were 
going to their own country, which was the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

So wrote John Bunyan, with an old Greek writer’s 
words at the back of his mind—‘ These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but having seen them 
afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth. For they that say such things de- 
clare plainly that they seek a country.’’ That Greek 
writer, as plainly, had studied one yet older, who had 
spoken of a place above the heavens, of a type of an 
ideal city there laid up, and of man as “ no plant of earth 
but of heaven ’’— oipdmoy gurév. And if Bunyan had 
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read the “ Faerie Queene,” or even the first book of 
it, as Giant Despair and some other features might 
tempt us to think, his heavenly city has yet another 
link with Plato—that goodly City, 
“That earthly tong 

Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell; 

Too high a ditty for my simple song. 

The Citty of the greate King hight it well, 

Wherein eternall peace and happinesse doth dwell.” 


Anyone who will read the “ Gorgias ’’ will see how 
the men of this world called Socrates, and, no doubt, his 
wonderful pupil too, fools and bedlams, and wondered at 
their speech (for few could understand them), and how 
strange men thought their passion for Truth. How 
odd that a man should call this life a practice for death, 
that he should speak of a glorious vision beyond sense, 
and urge that our preparation should be “seeking the 
Truth ’’—and this in Athens, with Aristophanes living 
in the next street, and Cleon and his successors as prac- 
tical Empire-builders as ever turned a nation away from 
virtue and mercy, and such fine words! Strange, too, 
that in that city, which stood unique in all Greece for 
the intensity of its culture, and its love of beauty, yes, 
that in itself was the actual “ education ’’ of all Greece, 
men should “desire a better country, that is an 
heavenly ’’! 

The pilgrim, with his foreign air, the language of 
Canaan, and the strange gaze that will have Truth, above 
all with his conviction that there is a heavenly reality 
which is his home—he is an uncomfortable spectacle 
for us. God sends sometimes rain, and sometimes sun- 
shine; let us be content to take fair weather along with 
us. We like that religion best that will stand with 
the security of God’s good blessings unto us; for who 
can imagine, that is ruled by his reason, since God has 
bestowed upon us the good things of this life, but that 
He would have us keep them for His sake? And the 
pilgrim, the idealist, is for hazarding all at a clap. No, 
the world is not as bad as he thinks; our city will not 
be destroyed with fire from heaven; we have learnt 
better. Instead of forsaking his city, why not do some- 
thing for it? There are many who would help. A 
Charity Organisation Society would, at least, be some- 
thing; Mr. Legality would gladly aid, and the pretty 
young man his son, Mr. Civility, would make the very 
ideal secretary. At all events, let us go quietly: let 
freedom slowly broaden down; let us mend things 
cautiously, or we may upset more than ever we can put 
right. But he says No; he will hazard all at a clap. 
He neither regards prince nor people, law nor custom, 
nor Sir Having Greedy, nor the rest of our nobility. 


“*T will not cease from mental strife, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.”’ 


And he means what he says, and goes armed—as strange 
a spectacle as Don Quixote—and his speech is the 
speech of a bedlam. His gaze is fixed on something far 
off, toward which he will go; but if you ask him what 
he sees, it seems the perspective glass shook in his 
hand, and he could not look steadily—he thinks he saw 
something like a gate, and some of the glory of the 
place—so that, if you roundly tell him there is no such 
place, the best he can say is that he has heard and 
believes there is; he does not know. This is indeed 
hazarding all at aclap. And yet— 

And yet who ever cared for Truth, and was not a 
stranger in a strange land, a pilgrim through shams, 
delusions, vanities, and compromises—a bedlam in whom 
every child of convention could read absurdity writ 
large? 

° Who ever sought the good of his fellow-citizens, and 
did not pass, sooner or later, for a quack and an ad- 
vertiser, or, at best, a dreamer who could only stammer 
that he thought he saw the gate, and some of the glory, 
and could not tell the way to it? 

Who ever lived as seeing the invisible, put his faith 
in there being a God, hazarding all for Him, and never 
had to face mockery and shame, and the hideous doubt 
that, at the end of it all, the Great Perhaps might turn 











The bitter folly of his quest, who knows like the pilgrim 
himself? He must own Religion in rags, as well as 
when in his silver slippers; and stand by him, too, when 
bound in irons, as well as when he walketh the streets 
with applause—in short, he will be made the off-scouring 
of all things; and the very sensitiveness of soul 
that has set him on this pilgrimage, leaves him doubly 
tender to pain, contempt, and rejection, and to doubt 
and despair. : 

The pilgrim is not gone. The moods of sentimen- 
talism, in their play upon lazy natures that will think 
nothing out, may have turned our fancies elsewhere; 
but whether we dream, in our idle way, of him or of 
something else, he is treading our streets the same as 
ever, clad in a garb of his own, the strange speech on 
his lips, his gaze strained afar, and yet curiously keen 
in seeing through what is near. “All work,’’ said 
Thomas Carlyle, “ is an appeal to the unseen.’’ Every 
true worker has the pilgrim in him somehow or some- 
where, from the first rough dreamer, who, in a savage 
world, hollowed a tree-trunk with fire and flint, and set 
it afloat, to be the ancestor of the “ Mauretania,’’ down to 
the man who, to-day, tackled the job he could not do in 
faith upon the God he cannot see. No, the pilgrim is 
not gone; he is still seeking the Celestial City—that king- 
dom of Heaven which has cost the world so many good 
lives, the way to which is marked by a cross for every 
milestone, and which mankind will not yet have at any 
price. 





THE BRIGANDS OF HOUNDSDITCH. 


BurcGiary is a tame word to apply to the crime which 
has made the mean streets of Houndsditch famous. It 
was, to be sure, a cowardly escapade, with little of the 
daring and romance that the predatory man so often 
displays. These robbers, armed with the most modern 
revolvers, were facing unarmed men, and they showed 
in their lawlessness no courage that could approach 
the steady fortitude of the simple constables who faced 
them. But despite the uncongenial conditions, the 
crime was, in its conception, as near an approach to 
brigandage as we have seen in this country since the 
coming of railways and the organisation of a modern 
police made an end of highway robbery. There is an 
element of amazement and wonder in an event which 
suddenly shakes us from all our preconceptions of what is 
possible and conceivable in the dull back-lanes of an 
English city. Public opinion gasps at the spectacle, 
and its astonishment and anger are equally intelligent. 
A distorted and unintelligible fragment of the misery 
and lawlessness of anarchical Russia has suddenly been 
enacted under our eyes. If the whole play could have 
been staged for us, we should have ceased to wonder. 
If we had seen a pogrom smashing through the Ghetto 
of Whitechapel, if a field-court-martial had been sitting 
in the Old Bailey, if Cossacks with loaded whips had 
swept through the crowds in Whitechapel, if the manors 
of a hated and alien gentry had been blazing in Essex, 
if a procession of unarmed men and women had been 
shot down as it filed over Blackfriars Bridge, if the 
Labor members and the Irish members were lying by 
scores at Portland subject to torture and the lash, we 
should perhaps have found this episode of Houndsditch 
symptomatic and intelligible. 

We do not know whether the further investigations 
of the police will confirm the suspicion that the men 
who carried out this brigandage 4 la Russe are 
Lithuanians. But the suggestion is _ sufficiently 
probable. It brings to mind a minor episode in the revolu- 
tionary struggle that failed. For was it not the 
Lithuanians, most backward and most wronged of all 
the races of the European Russia, who furnished those 
bands which went by the romantic name of Forest 
Brothers? They kept the field long after the 
organised revolt had accepted defeat. The towns lay 
crushed under the political police. The smoking manors 
and granges were occupied by little garrisons of infantry. 
The defeated regiments from Manchuria marched hither 


out to be nothing—vacuam sedem et inama arcana? i and thither over the flat countryside, holding their 
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drumhead court-martials, and shooting within a few 
hours of the arrest any man or woman whom they 
suspected of revolutionary leanings. But in the forests 
little groups of armed men still held their own, com- 
bining the fight for liberty with the necessary plunder, 
and losing, as they redressed a wrong or avenged a 
comrade, the last trammels of conventional morality and 
common human pity. Were they brigands or guerillas? 
There were those who idealised them, and those who 
saw in them only robbers who had seized their moment. 
The probability is that they degenerated, as such bands 
always have degenerated, after the time had passed 


when they could delude themselves into thinking that 
they still were serving the cause of a hopeful revolt. 
It was in that tradition that such crimes as the Totten- 
ham robbery and the Houndsditch burglary came to be 
conceived. 

During the more violent period of confusion, when 
Russia was a drunken man with a murderous hand upon 
his own throat, brigandage on a great scale was an al- 
most daily occurrence. Post-oflices were looted with an 
approach to impunity. A treasure-van was plundered 
in the streets of St. Petersburg. A bank was entered 
and robbed in broad daylight in Moscow. Even a mili- 
tary chest was seized in Georgia, and trains were fre- 
quently held-up. It was common report that all these 
robberies were executed by revolutionists in the interests 
of the cause. There was this to confirm the theory, that 
it was usually Government property which was taken. 
The deed was done, moreover, with a courage, a reck- 
lessness, and a power of concerted action to which the 
baser sort of criminal rarely attains. It is true that 
there was a group or party, rejoicing in the name of 
Maximalists, which did unquestionably indulge in this 
peculiar method of filling its war-chest. But the Maxi- 
malists were, in fact, audacious theorists who were chiefly 
concerned to insist, when weaker spirits might have 
been content for the moment to achieve Constitutional 
freedom, upon effecting the whole social revolution at one 
blow. They acted as recklessly as they talked, and it 
is unlikely that their party survived its brief and hectic 
career for more than a few months at most. Even in 
Russia one may not theorise with impunity. The two 
orthodox Socialist parties discouraged brigandage as a 
method, and the probability is that most, if not all, of 
these robberies were carried out by private gangs, and 
that their proceeds went into the pockets of the brigands 
who survived. Just enough of revolutionary principles 
these men may have imbibed to look with contempt 
upon conventional morality. But, in many cases, their 
accomplices were persons considerably less scrupulous 
than the Terrorist leaders. The more daring of 
these robberies were, in fact, brought home eventually 
to the higher police themselves. In Moscow, more especi- 
ally, it was the police who secured the immunity of the 
brigands, and shared a large part of their gains. The 
marvel was not that social order all but collapsed, but 
rather that any figment or tradition of it survived a chaos 
in which the worst anarchists were themselves the 
guardians of the law. 

It is a commonplace that brigandage in primitive 
or unsettled countries is consistent at least with the 
sterner and simpler of the manly virtues. The writer 
knew rather intimately at one time a most engaging and 
trustworthy brigand. Never was there a more punctual 
or more honest servant. He was an Albanian by race, 
a Moslem by religion, with the lithe, clean grace of his 
stock that suggests rather the English public-school boy 
than the highway robber. He had returned one day 
from a long ride in a disturbed country over the 
mountains to the nearest bank, and had counted out in 
gold the considerable sum which he had been sent to 
fetch. It was all there on the table, to the last sovereign, 
and the lad saluted gravely as he retired, his risky duty 
well performed. He was about to thread his way 
through the unlit streets of the tortuous town to a distant 
lodging. How eame he, a native of the hills, to know 
the town so well? The answer came with a naive and 
friendly frankness, ‘‘ I’ve often crept through the town 
at night, when I was out with Shahin.’’ Shahin (the 





Falcon) was the most dreaded brigand of the district. 

Yet this lad, trusted with the money of his employer, 

could bluntly avow that he had served as a member of 

his gang. Where no shame belongs to the trade of 

brigandage, it brings with it no conspicuous moral 

degeneration. An adventurous lad can go through the 

experience with no apparent loss of his native honesty 

and uprightness. He was loyal to his comrades of 

the band; it is equally natural to him to 

be loyal to an employer. The institution when it at- 
tains heroic dimensions, as it constantly has done in 
Turkey, and did for a few years in Russia, involves the 
complete inversion of the normal social ties. It is the 
product of conditions in which the Government has first 
made itself the enemy of all honest men. It may even 
result, as it did for a time in Macedonia, in the creation 
of a defiant system of police which the outlaws them- 
selves maintain. The “courts ’’ of the Macedonian out- 
laws administered even in civil quarrels a fairer and less 
venal justice than any tribunal which that troubled land 
had ever known before. If the brigand preys on wealth, 
it is because wealth itself is destitute even of those 
virtues which the late Mr. Smiles rendered popular. 
His prey is the alien landlord who grinds a subject 
peasantry, the moneylender who eats their harvests and 
seizes their fields, or the new capitalist who sweats their 
daughters in unregulated mills. He shows, indeed, a 
ruthless disregard for human life. But of what worth 
is life under such a Government? It was when the 
field courts-martial imposed the death-penalty for petty 
thefts, that men who were desperate and poor armed 
themselves with magazine rifles and attempted to render 
the conditions of a class war a little more even. It was 
when even a sheep-stealer was hanged that highway 
robbery throve among ourselves. “ As well be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb’’ is the proverb which still per- 
petuates the worldly wisdom of the brigand. Our police 
have paid in Houndsditch for the follies and crimes of 
an alien tyranny. The world knows little of frontiers 
to-day, and when the witches’ cauldron seethes in Russia 
a little of its scum is spilt in England. 





OUT OF BOUNDS. 


LikFE a very leisurely blue-coiled snake, the Thames 
runs, in summer time, in and out among the Bucking- 
hamshire hills. Enough water flows out from the Berk- 
shire and Oxfordshire meadows, and from the wooded 
slopes of the Cotswolds, to keep it always fairly full, 
though in summer the angler often waits a long time 
before a high thunderstorm will color the water enough 
for his purpose. To-day, two fishermen have come up 
the river from London, and are bewildered because they 
cannot find the river. There is water almost all round 
the station. It laps the very metals of the railway 
line, rushes through culverts usually dry, and swirls 
across the road by which one ordinarily reaches the river. 
The Thames has become a mere current in the sea. 
Its banks are of water reasonably still, its towing-paths 
are ledges of gravel on which adventurous gudgeon 
may feed, its shallows are deeps, its depths chasms, 
rapids are pools, beaches rapids, bends backwaters, 
peninsulas islands. Our fishermen can either go out 
in a strong boat, and take soundings for the river, or 
they can fish for pike above the buttercup roots, and try 
whether the carp are singing: “ Where the bee sucks 
there suck I.’’ 

Erratically winding as our summer river was, its 
orderly habits had none the less impressed upon it the 
appearance of a civilised being. Even though its banks 
were not straight, they were parallel. The steady rains 
of a month deepened and deepened its flow, added 
millions of tons to its daily burden, only quickening its 
march along the groove that centuries of well-doing 
had worn for it. But, at the bursting of its bounds, it 
flings all order to the winds, and indulges in all the 
fantasy of outline that characterises the prehistoric. In 
these uncharted wastes of water we expect to see the 
plesiosaurus craning its unsettled neck and flapping the 
paddles of early biological experiment. We are 
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astonished at the equanimity of a horse grazing at the 
little bit of grass that is left him in a field that has 
gone under water all round him. The water, which is 
still rising, must be shining in his eyes from among 
the grass blades, and wetting his lips as he nibbles 
them off, but he grazes on at his Sargasso sea as though 
it were the veriest dry land ever seen. 

The sheepin a neighboring field are better off, though 
the level stands scarcely higher. The grass waves as 
rankly dry as ever it did, and the hypocritical gravel on 
which it grows seems to cry that it knows nothing about 
any such thing as floods. It will run dry as quickly as 
it runs wet, and take the same part in the flooding of 
lower clays that other gravel up the river has done. 
If man is not demented by the cataclysm, why should 
the sheep be that are in his care. They bleat for their 
fodder, and it comes to them, not in a cart, but in a 
weird machine made by wrapping a wagon box in a 
rick-cloth, so as to make a water-tight boat of it. If 
matters grow worse yet, no doubt man will come for 
his sheep on wings, as, perhaps, he had better do before 
night and further bewildering invasion of the water. 
Yesterday a whole stockyard had to be cleared in haste, 
and the cattle moved to higher ground beyond the reach 
of all historic floods. The water is in the covered sheds, 
sucking out the dressing of next year’s crops, cleaning 
out the stable in the lazy and extravagant way that 
has won for Hercules the contempt of all farmers. Ii 
is stifling the wheat in its seed bed, rotting the beans 
on their young roots, devitalising the soil, and weaving 
a garment of despair that it will need a very beneficent 
spring to dispel. 

There is no repentance in the sky of the havoc 
that is being wrought. There was a mighty gale that 
might have swept away the eternal clouds, but they 
still fill the dome with their brown fleece. It is dotted 
with birds in flocks passing high over the floods in search 
of some happier hunting ground. Many of them are 
sea gulls driven wailing from the sea-coast by furious 
seas, and cheated by the waters, of their river-side fields. 
There is a foolish consternation among the rooks be- 
cause the waters have lapped the roots of their elms. 
At this time of the year rooks have usually very little 
interest in their rookery. They live elsewhere and pay 
the household sticks the briefest of midday visits. But 
to-day they assemble in their ancient summer village, 
and discuss the situation in loud and querulous tones, 
a very clamor of despair that voices the apprehension 
of the whole valley. It is always the people who are 
least hurt that make the most noise. Who shall under- 
stand the silent tragedies that have taken place under 
these silent, inscrutable waters—the moles that have 
been drowned without the least chance of escape, the 
rabbits surrounded and baffled, mice in the hedgerows 
that are now but lines of twigs in a muddy lake? The 
attack is not always frontal. The enemy gets silently 
behind, embracing a doomed field with long arms, then 
closing on its helpless inhabitants. 

Differences of level were so slight before the water 
revealed them that we shall never get rid of the habit of 
speaking of the treachery of these inundations. A path 
that we should have said was level now dips into the 
flood as though the very earth had turned traitor. A 
lawn that, in the beguiling language of the estate agent, 
lately “sloped to the river,”’ now slopes right under it. 
Its boundary is just retained in the shape of the tips of 
a privet hedge struggling in the current. Just below the 
flower-beds, a garden seat stands a foot deep in the water. 
The picture is not so ironical as when the last great flood 
swallowed up a June garden, bringing the muddy face 
of revolution up to the roots of geraniums and carnations 
and decorating the brown scum with blown rose petals. 
One house stands with its front door a foot deep in the 
water. The poor rose-trees stand in it like sheaves of 
rushes, and the forsythia, covered with yellow blossom, 
clings to the house-wall, and looks down askance. There 
is box edging next the gravel path (seen with the eye 
of faith), which edging, the gardener, no doubt, flattered 
himself was as straight as adie. But the water, judg- 
ing everything with cruellest impartiality, declares it 
to be tilted like a roof. And it denounces the fallacy 





of the rock garden by blotting it out, while it leaves 
the herb garden high and dry. 

Some of the pleasantest gardens up the Thames 
are those open to every wanderer, the riverside church- 
yards. You may lean on the low wall under weeping 
willows and watch the clear water passing regretfully 
to the sea. But now it has come to the coping of 
the wall, and stands waist deep on the inner side of it. 
Scarcely a yard more and it will enter the church, as 
it just did in the memorable flood of sixteen years ago. 
But a yard rise now means ten times as much water 
as it did when the river was in its bed. It is but a 
stone’s throw to the towing-path on the other side. A 
tributary entered there under a high-backed bridge, and 
all that remains of the towing-path runs over that 
bridge, which, instead of spanning a stream, joins its 
two ends in the midst of the sea. The tributary is wiped 
out for half-a-mile. The running of its water is, un- 
doubtedly, stopped by the incumbent lake. The fields 
have vanished in every direction, and far out two men 
in a punt are working at what looks like an islet of 
osiers, but is, really, the last high ark of refuge for a 
thousand acres of land. While they are ‘getting on 
board their last cargo of sheep, the water licks up the 
wall a space that looks like another inch. Two or three 
hurdles come down the stream, turning from broad- 
side to endwise, racing one another as though in the 
glee that a novel experience gives. They pass over the 
weir with scarcely a kick, for the six-foot fall has been 
converted into a mere rapid by the swelling of the back- 
water. 

The rain has ceased, that is to say, we have had 
more consecutive hours of dry than at any time since 
the first of November. But the river rises as inexorably 
after the rain as while it was falling, and every drop 
that falls in three thousand square miles comes net to 
our half-mile valley. In the mystery of dusk each 
burble of the river speaks like the snarl of a fresh 


conquest. The night mist magnifies the evil by taking 
away the bounds between land and water. It soaks 
the whole world in one watery dissolution. All the 


trees stand in a white sheet that may be land or flood. 
Cottage lights are reflected in a red gleam of ripples, or 
a red gleam of wet earth, or stagger through a red 
wool of suspended vapor. We know that all the sluices 
are open, that all the weirs still ripple, but it seems 
as though nothing would ever drain our river back into 
its channel. 





Short Studies. 





“SEEMS SO.”’ 


Wuite the Perring family was at dinner, one of the 
elder children looked out of the door and ran back, 
saying: “ Here’s Mrs. Balkwill coming, an’ thic grow’d- 
up maid of hers. Got gert ‘lection ribbons up, they 
have, an’ they’m coming in here, looks so.’’ 

It could not have been a worse time. Owing to 
the wet weather, Mrs. Perring, who has nowhere to dry 
any clothes, was two days late with her washing. The 
kitchen, where the baby, with another baby, had had 
to play all the morning, was up to neck. The baby 
herself had been twice slapped for playing with the 
ashes, and slapping, as one knows, does not make babies 
look any cleaner. Over the table newspapers were 
spread, so that one more dirty tablecloth could be washed. 
In the interests of cleanliness, the kitchen was thoroughly 
untidy. 

With hardly a “ May I come in?” Mrs. Balkwill, 
followed by the daughter, swept down the narrow passage 
as if she had a right there. She was dressed in a style 
that Mrs. Perring can only envy from afar off. 

“Good morning. I’ve got very little time,’’ she 
began. “ You’re going to vote for our man, Mr. Per- 
Oh, what a dear 


ring. Perring, isn’t it, your name? 
little baby! ”’ 
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She attempted to pet the child—at arm’s length, so 
to speak. 

“Git ’ome an’ die, you dirty ning!’’ rapped out 
the child, with a very plain resentment. 

While her mother was saying, “Come here an’ 
see what Mam’s got for ’ee,’’ and everybody else was 
pretending not to have heard, Dave got up and handed 
his chair to Mrs. Balkwill. “ Please to take a seat,” 
he said. “TI be sorry you should have come when ’tis 
like ‘tis. But ‘tis all right, you know—only a bit up- 
an’-down for the time, like.’’ 

“Oh, never mind,’’ answered Mrs. Balkwill, with an 
enthusiasm for standing up. While she tried to hold 
her skirts tight round her with one hand, and to open 
a canvasser’s book with the other, she rattled on: “I 
can put you down as a safe vote for our side, can’t I? 
I’m sure we shall win this time. So many people are 
changing over..... = 

“ Whose side might you be on, please? ’’ asked Dave, 
to gain time. 

“Why, the right side, of course. Our side. We 
are working hard for Curtis, aren’t we, Nina? ”’ 

“But who, if so be I might ask, who told you I 
was going to vote for Mr. Curtis? ”’ 

‘Oh, but of course you are. He’s such a nice man; 
a thorough gentleman, and a splendid candidate. See 
what a lot of good he’s done in the constituency. He’s 
spent—oh, I can’t tell you how much he’s spent—spent 
money like water, and all for the working classes. If 
he doesn’t get in this time, he’ll leave the district, and 
go somewhere else—he said so, didn’t he, Nina?—and 
then you'll lose all that.’’ 

“*Twon’t be no loss to me. I an’t see’d none of 
his money. I haven’t never had what I didn’t earn. 
An’ as for voting for him, I don’ know w’er I shall 
take the trouble to vote at all this time.”’ 

“Oh, but you must; you really must. It’s your 
duty as a citizen to use your vote, and put Curtis in. 
You know; you put your cross opposite Curtis— 
C-U-R-T-I-S. It’s only a cross you need put. That isn’t 
difficult. | What time shall I tell a motor-car to come 
for you?’”’ 

“You needn’t send no motor-car, thank you, not 
unless the young lady there wants to take me for a drive 
up-country. If I do go to vote, I can walk up. But 
very likely I shan’t. What’s the use? What have ’em 
ever done for me, or the likes of me? Is it any easier 
to live, an’ keep out of debt? That’s what I looks 
at. An’ we knows ’tisn’t, ’cept for them as got plenty. 
Yet they kicks up a buzz about an election, as if your 
life was depending on it; an’ whichever side gets in, 
they don’t do nort, ’cepting they makes a few more 
rules an’ regulations, an’ fines ’ee or puts ’ee in chokey 
for not carrying of ’em out; an’ then they has another 
‘lection, an’ ’tis all the same over again, buzzing round 
‘ee like flies, same as they be now. Hanged if I blame 
ol’ Charlie Whimble for saying anybody can have his 
vote, which way they like, for five shillings! He’ll 
never get five shill’orth out of it, never, so long as he 
lives.”’ 

“Oh, but you mustn’t talk like that. It’s wicked 
to sell your vote to the other side. That’s what makes 
some people talk about taking away the vote from the 
working-classes, and giving it to educated people, who'll 
know how to use it. You're liable to I don’t know 
what penalties.” 

“T don’t say I be going to sell mine, ’cause I bain’t, 
not if you asks me to. But I don’t blame a man for 
selling what isn’t no use to him, if he’s minded. What's 
Charlic Whimble got out of all his voting? He’s worse 
off ’n when he started; an’ he have a-worked hard in 
his time, ol’ Charlie.’’ 

“But you are better off. See what the working- 
classes have had done for them.”’ 

“Certainly I’m better off than I have a-been; I’ll 
own that; but I an’t got nothing I haven’t worked for; 
an’ I got to live an’ rear chil’ern in this here ol’ crib. 
How'd you like it? Look around ’ee! An’ Missis 
there is worked off her legs. You wouldn’t come here, 
none 0’ ’ee, ‘cept for persuading of me to vote which 
An’ then you don’t fancy sitting down 


way you want. 








in the midst o’ what us got to live in, ’cause us can’t 
afford houses an’ servants... . .” 

Dave was becoming heated to the point of cussing, 
and Mrs. Balkwill exercised tact. ‘“ Well,’’ she said. 
“Tell me. Which way are you going to vote? ”’ 

“T an’t never told nobody which way I’ve a-voted, 
an’ I never will, an’ never shan’t ; so you'll have to ’scuse 
me telling of ‘ee that. I shall vote according to me 
feelings—if I do.’’ 

“Your husband’s a hard case,’’ said Mrs. Balkwill, 
turning to Mrs. Perring with what is called a sweet 
smile. ‘ But you must persuade him to vote our way. 
You will, won’t you? Women have such opportunities.”’ 

“*Twouldn’t be no use me trying to persuade him,” 
replied Mrs. Perring, with a certain bitterness. ‘“ Most 
likely he’d go ’n do just the opposite. Tis best in the 
long run for to let men go their ways.”’ 

“ Ah, well,’’ said Mrs. Balkwill, taking the hint, 
and glancing at her bracelet watch, “if I don’t hurry 
home my lunch will be getting cold. Good morning. 
But remember, Mr. Perring, that I shall trust you to 
come and vote for us. Our motto is ‘ Trust the People.’ 
Come along, Nina.’’ 

With a rustle of silk petticoats, she left the house. 

Dave turned over his greasy cold dinner with a 
knife’s point. Then, quite suddenly, he sat up straight, 
and snapped out loudly: “ Liar! ’’ 

“* Trust the People,’”’ he repeated. “ Liars!’’ he 
burst out again. 

“Liar! Liar! Liar! ’’ echoed the baby. 

Mrs. Perring, who does not mind bad language, 
but does not like it violent, told him to hold his row. 

“ Well,’’ said Dave, “ so they be liars, all the lot o’ 
‘em. ‘ Trust the People,’ did her say? They wouldn’t 
trust ’ee further ’n they could see ‘ee, n’eet so far. 
Said her’d trust me, didn’t her? I’ve heard chaps 
say, as have worked up to her house, that her locks 
up everywhere they bain’t working in, an’ won’t let 
‘em hae a cup for to drink a drop o’ tay out of. That’s 
when you finds out they sort, what they got in their 
minds. 

“T calls it bribery, nort more nor less, for a parcel 
o’ women tw run about persuading of ’ee which way to 
vote, an’ driving of ’ee up to the poll. You can see 
they’m working for their own ends, an’ got summut to 
get out o’ it, or thinks they have; else they wouldn’t 
take so much trouble. They don’t take no notice o’ee 
other times, an’ when they’ve a-got their man into 
Parliament, you won’t hear no more of he nuther, till 
next ‘lection. Got to hold his tongue, too, I s’pose, 
like us have a-got to. 

“?Tisn’t as if they tries to make it plain to ’ee, 
what the points is, them as thinks they knows. Thic 
woman, what did her say for to make it clearer? Why, 
nort at all any sense! Trying to persuade me all her 
know’d, wasn’t her, as if I was a blooming kid? ‘Tis 
a muddled affair o’ it, I tell ’ee. Last lection was sup- 
posed to be between Tariff Reform an’ Free Trade. But 
come to it, they was all chattering "bout the Navy and 
Lord Charles Beresford. That’s all thee cou’st hear 
on ’lection day. They tries for to miz-maze ’ee up 
a-purpose, so’s you shal] vote according to their opinion 
‘stead of your own. An’ they thinks the likes o’ us 
don’t know we’m being fooled. But us do.’’ 

“Up you get, then,’’ said Mrs. Perring, putting the 
baby down. “I an’t got time for to play the fool to 
no one’s bidding. Lord Charles won’t do my washing 
any more than thic Mrs. Balkwill will. I wonder if 
her’d do it for thy vote? Comeon! I wants to clear 
away. Politics won’t help me.”’ 

But Dave, once started, was not to be shut up. 

“ Amuses me,’’ he continued. “ Hanged if it don’t! 
‘You knows where to put your cross?’ they says, as if 
you don’t know nort. ‘Which way be going to vote?’ 
they asks ’ee; but they bain’t going to find out which 
way I votes, an’ if they did I’d vote t’other way. ‘You 
leave Dave alone,’ another o’ em says. ‘ Dave’s all right. 
Dave’s going to chime in with the rest. What be going 
to drink, Dave?’ TI reckon I should deserve to lose 
me vote if I was to take heed of all their chackle. _ 

“ But as for taking the vote away from working 
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people an’ giving it to them that’s educated, like thic 
woman said. What do they sort know about it 
much more ’n us do? They bain’t no more agreed 
amongst themselves ‘n us be, n’eet so much; an’ we 
do know how us got to live. How ‘bout thic clergyman 
t’other day, what told me Lloyd George ought to be shot ! 
An’ t’other side talks like it too. Clergymen is sup- 
posed to be educated, bain’t ‘em? ‘*Twouldn’t have 
done for me to tell ’en he was talking ignorant. You 
get in amongst them that calls themselves educated, 
bettermost people, an’ listen to their chawl. Certainly 
they can talk ’ee down, or fancies they can. An’ 
where do ’em get it from mostly? Why, out the news- 
papers! Newspapers is written by educated people, I 
spose; yet they’m always in disagreement, an’ flying 
at each other’s throats; which means either they’m 
liars for their own advantage, or else they’m ignorant, 
an’ don’t know what’s best to be done no more than us 
do. 

“T tell ’ee, ’twon’t do. Nuther one of the sides 
is worth voting for, an’ if you don’t vote, then that 
don’t make nothing no better. You can’t do nort. 
’Tis headwinds all ways. But ’twon’t last for ever. 
People’s getting to see it, an’ when more of ’em sees 
it plainer, sees it ‘lection times so well as ordinary, 
they won’t put up wi’ it. ‘Twill have to alter. You 
see | ” 

“Thee wou’sn’t see it in thy time,’ said Mrs. 
Perring. “So git ’long!’”’ 

As he left the kitchen, he slammed the door behind 
him. And the bang of it sounded unusually full of 
meaning. For when dissatisfaction is roused at last 
to act, no one can tell beforehand what form, useful or 
useless, steady or violent, the action itself will take. 
Still more is it the case with crowds and classes than with 
individuals. 

STEPHEN ReYNOLDs. 


Att, 


A POSTSCRIPT ON POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 


I am asked by the Editor to reply to some of the critics 
of the Post-Impressionist Exhibition and of my remarks 
about it. Mr. Robert Morley says that all the abuse 
of the Post-Impressionist which has come from certain 
quarters is more than justified. Having thus thrown 
the great weight of his name into the scale against 
these unfortunate artists, all that I can do is to pile 
on to the other scale such names as Degas (who owns 
several Gauguins), Dr. von Tschudi, Mr. John S. 
Sargent, and Mr. Claude Phillips (at least as regards 
Cézanne), Mr. Berenson, Mr. Herbert Horne, and 
Mr. Charles Loeser, in the faint hope that the balance 
may be redressed. I ought, in fairness, to allow Mr. 
Morley the German Emperor as a fellow-passenger. 
Having done this, I must leave posterity to read the 
verdict. Such weighing of names does not appeal to 
me as a very useful proceeding, but there is, alas, no 
other way of meeting Mr. Robert Morley’s ipse dizit. 
Had he condescended to argument, I might have opposed 
him more profitably. He is quite right, by-the-by, 
when he compares their pictures to the work of the 
Benin artists, but then I must differ quite as strongly 
from his contemptuous view of these. 

Next comes Mr. Sadler, who is temperate and 
reasonable, and whom it would require much space to 
answer completely. I fear the difference between us 
lies quite as much in our estimate of Cimabue as it 
does in our reaction to the Grafton Gallery. I cannot 
find Cimabue’s technique “ defective’’; on the con- 
trary, it seems to me masterly to the highest degree. 
I do not think his art “struggles into defective ex- 
pression.’’ I think it is complete and perfect expression 
of something which no one else, either before or since, 
has ever said. In fact, his pictures (among which I 
agree with Mr. Sadler in counting the Rucellai 
Madonna) are works of art. That is to say, they are 
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final and complete expressions of certain spiritual ex- 
periences. What is defective in Cimabue is not tech- 
nique, but representative science. He has enough of 
this to say what Ae wants, but not enough to say what 
Mr. Sadler, with Titian and Velasquez impertinently 
intruding from the back of his mind, demands. Our 
habitual way of looking at early art historically, with a 
table of dates in our mind, tends, unless we take special 
precautions, to make us unable to see the work of art 
itself. If only our art historians would look at the 
old masters as though they were contemporaries, we 
should probably get some very instructive criticisms 
and some very frank admissions of a kind to horrify the 
conventionally cultured. 

When Mr. Sadler goes on to ask whether Van Gogh 
“burned with the same passion as Cimabue?’’ I must 
certainly answer no. No two artists burn with the 
same passion, their passions are aroused by different 
things, and colored by their different personalities. If 
he means, Is Van Gogh’s passion as pure and as intense as 
Cimabue’s!—the question becomes one of great delicacy 
and scarcely to be answered off-hand. I should be in- 
clined to say that it was as intense, but much less simple, 
much less serene, more troubled by the conflicts and 
ironies of modern life, more tortured and less healthy. 
This may amount to admitting either that the conditions 
of Van Gogh’s life were less felicitous than Cimabue’s, 
or that his temperament was less harmoniously composed, 
or, perhaps, both. This admission may even make me 
go further and say that I think Cimabue’s achievement 
the more noble of the two, but that does not prevent me 
from being grateful that, in an age of vulgar commer- 
cialism in art, so passionate a spirit as Van Gogh’s did 
arrive at beautiful expression. 

Mr. Sadler finally contends that Mr. Augustus John 
has succeeded in doing all that the Post-Impressionists 
did without any open breach with tradition. Now I 
have always been an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. John’s 
work. In criticising the very first exhibition which he 
held in London I said that he had undeniable genius, 
and I have never wavered in that belief, but I do recog- 
nise that Mr. John, working to some extent in isolation, 
without all the fortunate elements of comradeship and 
rivalry that exist in Paris, has not as yet pushed his 
mode of expression to the same logical completeness, 
has not as yet attained the same perfect subordination 
of all the means of expression to the idea that some of 
these artists have. He may be more gifted, and he may, 
one believes and hopes, go much further than they have 
done ; but I fail to see that his work in any way refutes 
the attainments of artists whom he himself openly 
admires. 

Next let me take Mr. Henry Holiday’s letter, 
though I should prefer to leave it unanswered. 

Mr. Holiday criticises Cézanne’s Bathers entirely 
from the point of view of representation. He thinks 
nothing can have justification in a picture which does 
not happen in nature. From this point of view 
Cézanne’s Bathers deserves all that he says, but un- 
fortunately Mr. Holiday proves too much. Almost all 
that he says would apply equally to a drawing of the 
Virgin and Child by Raphael. Who ever saw, Mr. Holi- 
day would say, if he were to maintain his position with 
unfailing consistency—who ever saw a woman with two 
or three lines round the oval of her face, who ever saw 
the line of the skull under the hair, who ever saw a 
number of parallel black scratches across her cheek? 
Such or such like would surely have to be Mr. Holiday’s 
criticism. He forgets that Art uses the representation 
of nature as a means to expression, but that represen- 
tation is not its end, and cannot be made a canon of 
criticism. I believe that there is no symbol for natural 
appearance employed by the painters at the Grafton 
Gallery which is one whit more djsconcerting than the 
symbols of the shaded pen drawing with which we have 
fortunately become so familiar that they cause us no 
inconvenience. We have learned to read them with 


perfect ease, and I feel sure that the same will happen as 
regards the paint symbols used by Van Gogh, though I 
am not the least surprised that their unfamiliarity makes 
them a stumbling-block for a time. 
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Mr. C. J. Holmes, the Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, has put out a little pamphlet on the ex- 
hibition which I believe is on sale at the Grafton Gallery. 
Of this, thanks to his courtesy in sending me an advance 
copy, 1 can speak here. It is welcome as being a quite 
sincere and open-minded effort at a just appreciation 
of the works on view, and of the artists, so far as they 
are represented at the Grafton Gallery. But Mr. 
Holmes seems to me too much of the schoolmaster. He 
goes round with a set of principles, applies them in turn 
to each of the pictures, and reads off the result. He 
finds Cézanne clumsy, frequently incoherent, and, though 
a sincere artist, of modest rank. I confess the idea that 
Cézanne is clumsy surprises me. His feeling for facets of 
color prevents him from using a flowing or sinuous brush 





stroke which would inevitably break up the severe archi- 
tecture of his planes, but I see no evidence of clumsiness, 
given the particular feeling for form which is personal 
to him. On the contrary, the quality of his pigment 
seems to me singularly beautiful. As the director of 
one of the largest Continental picture galleries once said, 
“You know, we really like El Greco’s handling, because 
it reminds us of Cézanne’s.’’ I cannot withhold admira- 
tion for the courage of Mr. Holmes’s patronising esti- 
mate of Cézanne, in view of the almost complete 
unanimity of opinion among foreign critics in giving him 
a much more exalted position. 

Towards Van Gogh Mr. Holmes relents a little. 
He is even now and again carried away with real 
enthusiasm, and forgets to correct his errors. But what 
does he mean by saying that the yellow background of 
the irises ‘‘ renders the picture useless for the decora- 
tion of any ordinary room’’? It would be so much 
easier and more desirable to alter the room than such 
a picture as this. All through Mr. Holmes’s criticism 
runs the question whether a picture is ‘‘ serviceable ’’ 
or not, a question which suggests an odd idea of the 
artist’s function, as purveyor to the conveniences of the 
middle classes. It was certainly not so that these artists 
worked, nor so, I believe, that any noble or lasting 
creations were made. 

Gauguin naturally gets rather good marks from Mr. 
Holmes. His qualities are, indeed, more easily esti- 
mated by the critic’s measuring line than those of more 
elusive and spontaneous artists. WVallotton is, I think, 
much overpraised. To me he appears altogether too 
“ serviceable,’’ while the treatment of Matisse seems, to 
me, to show a misunderstanding of his aims. Mr. 
Holmes compares him somewhat contemptuously to 
Holbein, a comparison which is not really illuminating 
because of the complete difference of aim of the two 
artists. Nor has Mr. Holmes felt the importance of 
Derain’s and Vlaminck’s work. These seem to me to 
be among the most remarkable of all the contemporary 
men. ODerain, in particular, shows a strange and quite 
new power of discovering those elements in a scene which 
appeal to the imagination with an immediacy comparable 
to that of music. His “ Deserted Garden,’ No. 118, 
expresses the essential emotion of such a scene, which 
the presence of any particularised or actual forms would 
inevitably weaken. It is here that I think we may find 
the main achievement of the Post-Impressionist artists, 
namely, that they have recognised that the forms which 
are most impressive to the imagination are not necessarily 
those which recall the objects of actual life most clearly 
to the mind. 


Rocer Fry. 





Letters to the Editor. 


RESISTANCE TO COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In your issue of December 3rd, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. Grimshaw Haywood asks some naval or military member 
of the Executive Committee of the National Service League 
to say whether it is contemplated by the League to allow 
meetings to be held throughout the country “ to raise a spirit 
of revolt” against the law requiring compulsory military 





training, in case of the League’s scheme receiving the assent 
of Parliament. 

May I assure Colonel Haywood that the League does 
not concern itself with the point he raises? When our 
scheme becomes the law of the land it will be on the man- 
date of the electors. These same electors will have to decide 
whether the members of the new Territorial Force shall be 
debarred from attending meetings at which questions of 
discipline, organisation, and administration may be brought 
up for discussion. 

In the Territorial Regulations, as they stand at present, 
there is no rule debarring a member of that Force, if in 
plain clothes, from taking part in a civilian meeting of the 
kind. It will be for Colonel Haywood and his brother- 
electors to inform any Government they may place in power 
what change, if any, should be made in the existing regula- 
tions.—Yours, &c., 

E. U. Exes. 

December 19th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—It seems that “J. A. F.,’’ by his letter of a fort- 
night ago concerning the National Service League, has raised 
a hornet’s nest, for in your last issue there is quite a budget 
of remonstrances. Evidently a number of people, believing 
themselves Liberals, hanker after compulsory military ser- 
vice. I am not much concerned as to political labels, though 
I have sympathy enough with Liberalism to wish that all 
its members were also anti-military. Here, however, I wish 
to state one or two reasons why we should not have com- 
pulsory service. 

One of your correspondents quotes the example of 
Australia as proof that universal compulsory service is not 
opposed to democracy. It is true that Australia is probably 
the most democratic of all nations, also true that shortly 
universal service begins there. I have some knowledge of that 
country, being native to and nearly all my life resident in it, 
and I appreciate its democracy. But I am not satisfied that 
the military service shortly to be compulsory there is demo- 
cratic. In all my goings about there I never heard the ex- 
pression of any desire for universal service. It is something 
that three-fourths of the people never actively considered. 
The people who did actively consider it were some hundreds 
of politicians and journalists, with their hangers-on; these, 
after the fashion of their kind, decided that Australia must 
have an army and a navy, and, without either support or 
opposition from the great body of the community, their 
decision has become law. By the terms of that law Australia 
has stepped back two centuries and adopted a scheme of 
religious persecution. That may seem a hard saying, but 
it is true. Quakers and others of like convictions attempted 
to get conscience exemptions, but were informed by the 
Government that none such could be made. Now, anyone 
who knows the Quaker creed knows that it can in no way 
be more outraged than by a demand for military service. 
The demand which that service makes of unquestioning 
obedience violates the first principle of Quakerism. The true 
Quaker can obey only his own judgment and conscience. 

Though all the world says “ Yes,” he may likely see fit to 
say “No.’’ Then the demand of violence which military 
service makes violates the second principle of Quakerism. 
Military training has no meaning unless to make men fit 
to kill their fellows. It is not a question of whether the 
Quaker creed is right or wrong; the verdict of history is 
that, more than any other sect, the Quakers taught the Eng- 
lish-speaking world the meaning of freedom in thought and 
conduct. It is these people, and more of kindred convic- 
tions, that the Australian Commonwealth is going to attempt 
to coerce. The reason is not in any special wish of the 
Government to use coercion, but it knows that there is so 
little enthusiasm for military service that, if conscience 
exemptions are granted, half the community will avail itself 
of them. Readers may judge for themselves the congruity 
of these proceedings with democracy. 

One is familiar with coercion in Russia; Germany by 
her military service laws drives abroad thousands of her 
best citizens; France has each year to deal with some 17,000 
revolters ; and now we must associate the Australian Com- 
monwealth with a beginning in similar methods. Service 
conditions in Australia are light—some eight days a year— 
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increase. At present the country will stand no more; the 
four or six months’ service, which the N.S.L. speaks of, 
would not receive a moment’s consideration there. The point 
of contention is that any compulsory scheme involves the 
persecution of thousands who hate the whole conception of 
soldiership, for, if you make conscience exemptions, multi- 
tudes who have no conscientious scruples will soon develop 
them—so general is the dislike to military service. 

It makes no difference whether compulsion is enforced 
by the will of a minority or of a majority. Majority 
rule has its limitations, over-passing which it becomes 
a tyranny. In its right form that rule is permissive 
and defensive, rather than compulsory. For instance, 
a minority holds certain privileges from the com- 
munity—such as ownership of large areas of land. 
When the majority think fit they can rightly withdraw the 
privilege, or exact equivalents for it. Again, a minority 
keep their premises in a condition, or conduct their business 
in a way, hurtful to the community. The majority has a 
right to insist on alterations. But these rights do not extend 
to the compulsion of a man, simply as a man. If he receive 
privileges from others, or commit wrongs against them, he 
puts himself in their power in respect of these privileges or 
wrongs. But in other respects he retains his right of 
freedom. 

This distinction is very important. Majority rule, as 
popularly understood, lends itself very readily to those 
who wish to use forms of government to force their own 
ideas upon the country. The true aim of majority rule is 
to save as many people as possible from unwelcome compul- 
sions. It is, however, often used to compel as many as 
possible who otherwise would be rightfully free. For in- 
stance, a man has a pet scheme of education; by skilful use 
of the enthusiasm of a few, and of the ignorance and in- 
difference of the many, he may contrive to make his scheme 
compulsory on all the children of the land. This happens 
in many countries, and the happening tends to oppression. 
While people are so ignorant as not to know what is worth 
learning, and what is not, the compulsion will not be a 
grievance, but so soon as parents gain culture enough to be 
critical they will begin to object to it. Thus even so un- 
doubted a blessing as education may be made a hurt by 
means of unlimited or pretended majority rule. This is an 
interesting point in view of the contention of many that 
compulsory military service is only a sort of compulsory 
education. As a fact, so soon as one gets away from elemen- 
tary intellectual exercises, such as reading, writing, and 
ciphering, there is no way in which people’s liberties can 
be more sorely hurt than by compelled education. All un- 
derstand this in respect of some things, as religion, and as 
people grow more thoughtful they will understand it in 
respect of many other things. Certainly, even in the present 
condition of public thought, to compel people to a system 
of military training is tyranny, though it may be called 
“education ’’ and “discipline.” Many of us have a distinct 
notion that the sort of discipline we need is not to be had of 
a drill sergeant.—Yours, &c., 

R. G. MacLacutan. 

Ayr, Scotland, 

December 17th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—When I first read J.A.F.’s letter I felt that he had 
made a blunder in striking the party note, and I regretted 
it the more because I recognised under those initials one 
of the ablest of champions of the Peace Cause who was not 
really concerned for either political party in this matter. 

Certainly he has given Sir J. Lamb an excuse for the 
concluding point in his letter, and I am anxious to say 
that we, who sympathise most with J. A. F.’s opposition to 
compulsory service, entirely concur in Sir J. Lamb’s con- 
demnation of Mr. Haldane’s methods; nay, I will go further 
and say that, if the real friends of liberty are ever strong 
enough to form a Ministry, one of their first duties will be 
to undo Mr. Haldane’s work. Besides the underhand blows 
at individual freedom to which Sir J. Lamb refers, he has 
extinguished the Volunteers; he has destroyed the power 
of Parliament over the Army by his creation of an Army 
Council; and he has done his best to restore feudalism by 
his Territorial Scheme. Perhaps the second work of that 
Ministry will be to destroy the party system which has 





compelled Liberals to aid and abet the destruction of their 
principles. 

And now, sir, having put aside the mere party issues, 
may I answer two points raised by the defenders of the 
compulsory system ? 

First, they tell us continually that they merely desire 
to introduce the Swiss National Militia. Then let me ask 
them a few plain questions. Are they prepared to abolish 
the standing Army, to give up our dependencies, to adopt 
a neutral attitude towards European politics? If not, if 
this so-called National Militia is to be a free adjunct to 
the present Army, then it is a gross abuse of language to 
talk of introducing the Swiss system. 

The other point to which I would refer is the appeal 
of Mr. Coulton to the authority of J. S. Mill. I do not 
know where Mill made the statement to which Mr. Coulton 
refers; but if he did so, he struck a dangerous blow at that 
principle of respect for the freedom of minorities which 
scme of us learnt from him. And the most devoted disciple 
is not bound to accept the obiter dictum of a teacher when 
it is in direct opposition to that teacher’s fundamental 
principles.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 

Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 

Hampstead. 
December 12th, 1910. 


“THE POETIC BASIS OF MUSIC.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As this controversy does not look as if it would 
lead to anything profitable, may I end it, so far as I am 
concerned, with a few words? 

I have only to say once more to Mr. Watson Smith that 
he is repeating the error of most previous eestheticians, pro- 
fessional and amateur; he is attempting to construct a 
musical esthetic without taking music and musicians into 
account. He brings out again—in the year 1910!—the old 
argument that the writer of poetic or pictorial music is like 
the child who adds to his rude drawing of an animal the 
words, “This is a dog.” Mr. Smith apparently does not 
know that if this is a sign of foolishness, then almost every 
great musician one can name is a fool. Bach says, “ This 
is a lament over the departure of my brother”; “This is a 
postillion’s horn”; “This is a serpent’”’; “This is a river” ; 
“This is the wind’’; “This is Jesus staggering under the 
Cross.” Beethoven says, “ This is Egmont” ; “This is Cori- 
olanus”’; “This is Florestan”; ‘“ This is Leonora”; “ This 
is a brook’’; “This is thunder’’; “These are peasants 
singing a hymn of gratitude after a storm.” Wagner says, 
“This is Siegfried” ; ‘“ This is a dragon” ; “ This is a fire” ; 
“This is the flowing Rhine.’’ Mendelssohn says, ‘“ These 
are fairies”; “This is Melusina”; “This is a calm sea.” 
Elgar says, “These are Cockneys”’; “This is a Salvation 
Army band approaching” ; “ This is an Italian landscape ”’ 
“This is the might of Rome.” Strauss says, “This is Don 
Juan”; “This is Anna”; “This is Don Quixote”; ‘ This 
is Sancho Panza”; “ This is a windmill”; “This is Dul- 
cinea as Don Quixote imagines her to be”; “This is Dul- 
cinea as she really is.”’ Debussy says, “This is a faun.” 
Schumann says, “This is Manfred’; “This is Faust.” 
Tchaikovski says, “This is Romeo.”’; “This is Friar Law- 
rence”; “This is a gloomy landscape”; “This is fate.” 
Schubert says, “This is a spinning wheel”; “This is a 
trout’”’; “This is a hurdy-gurdy ’’—and so on ad infinitum. 
When there is such a discrepancy between what the esthe- 
ticians say and what the composers say as to the “true 
function ’’ of music, is it not better to trust the composers? 
What do the estheticians—Cousin, Véron, Guyau, Spencer, 
Helmholtz, Hartmann, and all the rest of them — know 
about music? Was there one of them who gave a week of 
his life to serious musical study? Was there one of them 
who had ever heard or read a fifty-thousandth part of the 
music of the world? And, if not, why should we listen to 
them at all on the subject? What is the use of their telling 
me that music cannot do this, that, and the other, and that 
no real musician would dream of trying to do it, when the 
evidence of my own scores tells me that it Has been done, 
tens of thousands of times, by practically every great musi- 
cian from Bach to Strauss? Who are most likely to know 
what music can and should do—Mr. Watson Smith and the 
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estheticians, or the great composers of the last three cen- 
turies? As I showed in my previous letter, they have all 
written poetic or pictorial music, and have thought it 
necessary to give us a verbal clue to it. 

Mr. Smith’s difficulty can easily be settled for him. 
There is no such thing as “ music,” in his sense of the word, 
no such thing as “the’’ musical imagination. There are 
simply musical imaginations of different orders. Let us 
roughly classify them as (1) those that function without 
any external stimulus; (2) those that function with the 
slightest of external stimuli; (3) those that need, at times, 
a very definite external stimulus—a distinct poetic or pic- 
torial image. To the first order, speaking in general terms, 
belongs Mozart; to the second order, Chopin; to the third 
order Bach, Berlioz, and Strauss. We get, that is (1) what 
is sometimes called abstract music ; (2) music with a vague 
poetic content, so vague that probably the composer himself 
could not phrase it in words ; (3) music with a very definite 
poetic content. For the thorough understanding of (1) no 
verbal clue is necessary ; for (2) none may be necessary, or, 
in some cases, the barest hint may be enough; for (3) the 
verbal clue has to be fairly full. That is to say, the hearer 
needs to be placed in precisely the same relation to the 
music as the composer was when he wrote it. If he did 
not need a poetic or pictorial suggestion, neither do I. If he 
needed something of the kind—needed it so urgently that 
without it the work would not have been written—then I 
need it too. The “programme,” therefore, may be any- 
thing from the vaguest hint to a page of close type; it all 
depends on the music. Corresponding with these three 
orders of imagination in composers are three similar orders 
in the listeners. Just as some composers combine them all, 
so may some listeners. If we can do this, we can appreciate 
equally 1, 2, and 3. If we are only, or mostly, sensitive 
to 1, then we are practically tone-deaf to 3. This, I take 
it, is the state of Mr. Smith and his like. They are defi- 
cient in a certain imaginative faculty. No one blames them 
for this; it is their misfortune, not their fault. But when 
they want to turn their failings into a norm for the rest 
of the world, that is a little too much. Like most of the 
theories of the estheticians, this of Mr. Smith’s is an 
attempt to make his own mental world the measure of the 
universe.—Yours, &c., 

ERNEST NEWMAN. 

Ivythorpe, Moseley, Birmingham. 

December 18th, 1910. 


[This correspondence must now cease. 





Ep., Nation. ] 


POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I was moved by Mr. Roger Fry’s article in your 
issue of December 3rd, and by my interest in new develop- 
ments in painting or music (as in many other things),to go 
and see the work of the Post-Impressionists. I have heard 
in my time so many things abused which to me seemed full 
of interest, that I went with an open mind, wondering if 
I should find signs of a new perception underlying some 
imperfections and eccentricities such as Mr. Fry himself 
admitted. 

Mr. Fry’s enthusiasm is aroused to the highest pitch 
by Cézanne, who, he observes, “is incomparably greater than 
I had supposed.” In the “human form ” he is “ supremely 
classic,’ and “he seizes individual character in its broad 
Static outlines ” 

A picture of some bathers seemed to promise a good ex- 
ample. It was a small picture with three or four small 
figures. I am bound to admit that these were recognisable 
as human figures, and some objects behind as trees, but, 
short of that, they were as nearly formless as possible— 
feeble and flabby, painted with patchy color, expressing 
nothing. The man on the right has a black eye and a great 
blobby nose, suggesting that he has just come out second- 
best at a prize-fight. But in one respect Mr. Fry's words 
are literally true; we have here “broad static outlines ” 
and no mistake; it is true that the outlines might be 
dynamic for all that I could tell, but though the figures are 
small, the outlines are in parts a quarter of an inch broad 
and black. I have sometimes seen bathers, but not being 
a Post-Impressionist, I failed to see thick black lines round 





their limbs. I suppose the perception of these lines is not 
given to ordinary intelligence; only those who possess “ in- 
tellectualised sensual power,” or who have become “ able 
to build up and, as it were, re-create form from within” 
can be expected to recognise such beauties. They appear 
to be outside the figure, but no doubt really belong to the 
“inner life.” 

Let anyone who seeks for real beauty look at this pic- 
ture and recall the memory of Fred Walker’s “ Bathers ”"— 
fresh, sunny, and exquisite in form and color. 

And yet this is, if anything, rather a favorable speci- 
men of the works hung at the Grafton Gallery. After going 
over the whole exhibition with some care, one feeling pre- 
dominated—that the thing is an impudent sham. Mr. 
Sadler’s remarks on the absurdity of men imitating children 
in order to ape primitivism reminded me of my own ex- 
posure of the sham medievalism in tradesmen’s stained 
glass. “If a man were to fulfill the command to ‘ become 
as little children’ by wearing a child’s frock, short socks 
and shoes, and by imitating a child’s toddling walk, lisp, 
and language, he would be the intellectual counterpart of 
the glass-painting tradesmen, who thought that they were 
following the principles of medieval artists by making 
childish caricatures of their mannerisms. The mimicry of 
children by grown men is only practised in real life at the 
pantomime. The cathedral is considered the proper place 
for the corresponding antics where tradesmen’s art is con- 
cerned.”* We must now add a Post-Impressionist Exhi- 
bition as another stage for the display of similar absurdities. 
If space permitted, it would be pleasant to speak of a few 
pictures in the gallery which do possess charm of color and 
atmosphere, but these are evidently regarded as old- 
fashioned by the true Post-Impressionists. 

No young painter who has fallen in love with Nature 
will be seduced from his pure affection by such stuff as this. 
It is satisfactory to note that many of the pictures are from 
twenty to thirty years old, and yet the “school” is still 
practically negligible.—Yours, &c., 

Henry Hotipay. 

December 21st, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—A little extra warmth of expression upon my part 
has led to the interesting disclosure that Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has joined hands with Mr. Roger Fry. Since it 
appears to be a sin to ask a question and then to answer 
it according to one’s lights, rather than distress an author 
whose writings have given me so much pleasure, I will, 
by your courtesy, just put Mr. Bennett and his “ Post- 
Impressionist’’ friends a few simple questions :— 

What has happened in Art to make it desirable to go 
back to the dark ages following upon the decline of the 
great classical period? What do they think a scientist 
would say if he were told to forget and ignore the great 
discoveries of the past and begin over again? Do they con- 
sider that English literature would have been richer if 
authors had never learned how to express themselves, and 
had been ignorant of grammar, composition, and spelling? 

There is one impression which, judging from Miss 
Stowell’s letter, I appear to have given, namely, condemna- 
tion of Edouard Manet’s “Un bar aux Folies-Bergére.” 
This, of course, was unintentional, as Manet could paint. 
With regard to the “ Agony in the Garden” to which Miss 
Stowell also refers, I think that may fairly be left. I would 
not trust myself to speak of it. Would that Miss Stowell’s 
poetical description could possibly be applied to the pic- 
ture! In this case, as in others, she thinks that she sees 
what she wishes to be there. Coarse handling can never 
produce delicate refinement of expression ; it must be super- 
ficial. If it were possible to produce fine art by means of 
bad drawing and coarse and careless brush-work, everyone 
might be an artist, since it would no longer be necessary 
to give years of patient study to the mastery of form and 
the overcoming of technical difficulties. That it should be 
deemed desirable to seek out and to depict that which is 
devoid of beauty or unsavory is a direct sign of decadence. 
Surely it is better, rather, for a painter to regard St. Paul’s 


* “Stained Glass as an Art.” 
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words: ‘‘Whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report—think on 
these things.” For the mind of a painter is reflected in 
his handiwork.—Yours, &c., 
Rosert Morey. 
The Dial House, Frensham. 
December 20th, 1910. 


[Mr. Morley’s second letter is more temperately ex- 
pressed than his first, but surely he begs the question when 
he assumes that the Post-Impressionists mean to depict 
things devoid of beauty or significance.—Ep., Nation. ] 





A QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your article on “The Man’s the Man” you 
quote Miss Christabe] Pankhurst as the author of the simile, 
“The buttons on the back of a tail-coat.” Was not Miss 
Pankhurst herself quoting Francis Thompson? In the essay 
on Shelley occurs this passage: “In all European countries, 
except two, monarchs are a mere survival, the obsolete 
buttons on the coat-tails of rule, which serve no purpose 
but to be continually coming off.’’—Yours, &c., 

G. M. CampseLt. 

Larne, Oxhey Road, Watford. 

December 18th, 1910. 





Poetry. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN IRELAND. 


Not a cabin in the Glen shuts its door to-night, 
Lest the travellers abroad knock in vain and pass, 
Just a humble gentleman and a lady bright 
And she riding on an ass. 


Grief is on her goodman, that the inns deny 
Shelter to his dearest Dear in her hour of need, 
That her babe of royal birth, starriest, most high, 
Has not where to lay His head. 


Must they turn in sadness to the cattle byre? 
And the kind beasts once again shake the bed for Him? 
Not a cabin in the Glen but heaps wood on the fire 
And keeps its lamp a-trim. 


Now the woman makes the bed, smoothes the linen sheet, 
Spreads the blanket, soft and white, that her own 
hands spun. 
Whisht, is that the ass that comes, on his four little feet, 
Carrying the Holy One? 


Nay, ’twas but the wind and rain: the sand on the floor. 
A bitter night, yea, cruel, for folk to be abroad. 
And she, not fit for hardship, outside a fast-closed door, 

And her Son the Son of God! 


Is it the moon that’s turning the dark world to bright? 
Is it some wonderful dawning in the night and cold? 
Whisht! Did you see a shining One, and him to be 

clad in light, 
And the wings and head of him gold? 


Who are, then, those people, hurrying, hasting, those? 
And they all looking up in the sky, this night of 
wondrous things. 
Oh, those, I think, be shepherdmen and they that follow 
close, 


I think, by their look, be kings. 


Not a cabin in the Glen shuts the door till day, 
Lest the heavenly travellers come, knock again in vain. 
All the night the dulcimers, flutes, and hautboys play 
And the angels walk with men. 


KatTHARINE TYNAN. 


AN OLD STORY. 


A Little Maid: 
O Mary, bride and mistress mine, 
Come to the garden door, 
Without stands One with eyes ashine 
I have not seen before. 


Noble and tall and young he stands 
Beneath our cypress tree, 
With a long bright sword in his long bright hands, 
Demanding speech with thee. 
(Mary goes to the door) 
No, mistress, stay: I am afraid 
Of his dancing, streaming sword ; 
We'll lock 





Mary: 
Be still, my little maid, 
’Tis but some Roman Lord. 


The Little Maid: 
We'll lock the door, make dark within 
Until thy man return. 


Mary: 
T’ll out and see. I’ve done no sin. 


God helps 





The Little Maid: 
The flashes burn. 
(running into the garden) 
I’ll slip behind this rosy wall 
And tiptoe up to see, 
And watch lest hurt or harm befall 
A mistress dear to me. 


It is not love they talk of now, 
I know my mistress good, 
Though he has glory on his brow, 
And she, soft womanhood. 
Gabriel (in a louder voice): 
Farewell, great Queen. 


Mary: 
I thank you, Sir, 
Scarce knowing what you mean. 


(Gabriel vanishes) 


The Little Maid: 
The cloudless heavens seem to stir: 
Why did he call her queen? 


Chorus of Angels: 
When Spring was dead and Autumn past, 
And fire-foot Summer gone, 
We found the starry flower at last, 
And through the snow it shone. 
(Mary and the Little Maid re-enter the kitchen) 


The Little Maid: 
O mistress, tell me what he said, 
That finest of young men. 


Mary: 


Keep to your cooking, little maid, 
And never ask again. 





JaMEs Extroy FLECKER. 


Screne.—A Kitchen opening on to a Garden at Nazareth. 
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Che Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nicur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Cambridge Modern History.”’ Vol. XII. 
Age.” (Cambridge University Press. 16s. net.) 

“The World of Life, a Manifestation of Creative Power, 
Directive Mind, and Ultimate Purpose.”’ By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
(Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Alchemy of Thought.” 
Norgate. 10s. €d. net.) 

‘** An Eastern Voyage: A Journal of the Travels of Count Fritz 
Hochberg through the British Empire and Japan.”’ (Dent. 2 vols. 
31s. 6d. net.) 

“Two Russian Reformers: ivan Turgenev and Leo Tolstoy.” 
By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

““ Egypt: Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes.” By Sir Gaston 
Maspero. Translated by Elizabeth Lee. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Growth of Napoleon: A Study in Environment.” By 
Norwood Young. (Murray. 12s. net.) 

** Douglas Jerrold and * Punch.’ ”’ 
millan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two 
Centuries.”” By Adolf Harnack. (Williams & Norgate. 5s. net.) 

‘‘Compulsory Service: A Study of the Question in the Light 
of Experience.”” By General Sir lan Hamilton. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Green Helmet and Other Poems.” By W. B. Yeats. 
(The Cuala Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

** The Complete Poems of Emily Bronté.’”’ Edited by Clement 
Shorter, with an Introductory Essay by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 


“ The Latest 


By L. P. Jacks. (Williams & 


By Walter Jerrold. (Mac- 


“Les Conventionnels en Exil.’”’ Par Albert Tournier. (Paris: 
Flammarion. 3fr. 50.) 
‘** Dames d’Autrefois.”” Par Henry Roujon. (Paris: Hachette. 
3fr. 50.) : 
‘* Enfant de Commune.”” Roman. Par T. Combe. (Paris: 
Perrin. 3fr. 50.) 
* * * 


THERE is nothing in the history of books—their com- 
position, printing, publishing, distribution, or subsequent 
adventures—which the genuine bookman will admit to be 
alien from him. For him the complaint that so many books 
are written about books has no meaning, and he is prepared 
to read everything which treats of the objects of his affec- 
tion.. He will, therefore, turn with lively interest to Mr. 
Frank A. Mumby’s “The Romance of Bookselling,’’ which 
has just been issued by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, a work in 
which “an attempt has been made, for the first time, to tell 
the whole story of English bookselling with something 
approaching completeness.” The only comment we need 
make on Mr. Mumby’s claim is that he uses the word, 
“ bookselling,’’ in its older sense of “ publishing.’’ There 
is now a fairly rigid line separating the trades of bookselling 
and book-publishing, and it is with the latter that Mr. 
Mumby is chiefly concerned. For the rest, we would say 
of his work what the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin said of 
his own ‘“‘ Library Companion ’’ :—‘ To the well-read young 
Man—be he enthusiastic in the cause, or well-versed in the 
mysteries of Brstiomanta, or not—and to the Old, of what- 
ever denomination—it may be fairly stated that the work 
before them is replete with curious and diversified intelli- 
gence; gleaned with unceasing industry, and embodied with 
no ordinary care.” 

& * + 

Mr. Mumpy takes us back as far as Greece and Rome 
and Alexandria, and sketches the history of the book trade 
during the Dark Ages, but he does not come to grips with 
his subject until he reaches our first printer and publisher, 
Caxton. At this period there was free trade in foreign 
books until, as a result of persistent agitation, the Act of 
1534 was passed and an effort made to keep out the foreigner 
and the Bible. Under the Star Chamber, publishing was 
one of the dangerous trades. Stern measures were taken to 
diminish “the excessive nomber of prynters,’’ and such 
punishments as beheading or cutting off an arm were in- 
flicted on those who published “ nawghtye books.” The same 
policy was carried out with even greater rigor under Charles 
I. <A decree of 1637 ordained the licensing of books, 
“whether of divinitie, phisicke, philosophie, poetrie, or 
whatsoever, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, or the Chancellors or Vice-Chancellors of Oxford 
or Cambridge University.’’ This became a dead letter under 
the Long Parliament, but in 1643 another censorship 
Ordinance was promulgated, to which Milton replied by his 





“ Areopagitica.’’ Repression began again with the Restora- 
tion, and it was not until 1694 that the Licensing Laws in 
regard to books were abolished. 

* * * 

Tue three great eighteenth-century publishers were 
Jacob Tonson, Bernard Lintot, and Robert Dodsley. Ton- 
son’s quarrels with Dryden are famous, but Mr. Mumby 
will not allow that all the right was on the side of the poet. 
He claims that Tonson did yeoman service in helping to 
develop a popular literary taste, and that “his liberality 
to his leading authors, notwithstanding Dryden’s grievances, 
fairly entitles him to be regarded as our first Prince of 
Publishers.”” Lintot was Tonson’s great rival. He was 
astute enough to see that there was money in Pope’s works, 
and enticed the poet away from Tonson. Pope pilloried 
Lintot in the “ Dunciad,’’ though the terms he secured for 
his “Iliad’’ were far in advance of anything that Tonson 
had paid Dryden. Lintot paid Pope £1,200, and supplied 
him, free of cost, with all the copies needed for his sub- 
scribers. Robert Dodsley had a more impressive list of 
authors than any other eighteenth-century publisher. John- 
son, Goldsmith, Gray, Sterne, and Horace Walpole are but 
a few of those whose title-pages bear his imprint. Mr. 
Ralph Straus has recently given us a biography of Dodsley, 
and we wish that he or some one else would do a like service 
for Tonson and Lintot. 

© ~ » 

Besipes what he tells us of these three, Mr. Mumby 
gossips, and gossips very agreeably, about many other pub- 
lishers. There are the crack-brained John Dunton, and the 
amazing James Lackington ; Griffiths, who treated Goldsmith 
so badly, and Newbury, who treated him so well; Davies, 
who, according to Johnson, “had learning enough to give 
credit to a clergyman,” and to whom belongs the dis- 
tinction of introducing Boswell to Johnson; Osborne, whom 
Johnson knocked down with a folio and put his foot on his 
neck ; Robinson, against whom Hume drew his sword; Curll, 
who plays so mysterious a part in the tenebrous affair of 
Pope’s correspondence; Moxon, who published for Words- 
worth, Southey, Lamb, Tennyson, Browning, Monckton 
Milnes, and Disraeli; and there are a crowd of others. There 
is also a concluding chapter giving the histories of the great 
houses now in existence, while Mr. W. H. Peet’s bibliography 
of publishing and bookselling makes a most useful appendix. 

* + + 


ANOTHER topic to which reference is made in Mr. 
Mumby’s pages is the attempt made by some authors to 
dispense with publishers and thus keep full control over 
the distribution of their own works. The first who tried 
this method was John Minsheu, a seventeenth-century 
lexicographer, who printed his “ Guide into Tongues ”’ at his 
own expense and sold it himself to his subscribers. It was 
the first book issued by subscription in England, but the 
venture does not seem to have been successful. George 
Wither, the Puritan pamphleteer and poet, was another 
early stalwart of the same kind. William Godwin tried a 
somewhat similar venture, though he issued works by other 
authors as well as those written by himself, and Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare’’ was published by his 
firm. Ruskin’s determination to deal directly with the public 
is familiar, and is almost the only attempt of the sort which 
was completely successful. This result was largely due to 
Mr. George Allen, and when, in 1882, the booksellers agreed 
to compromise, the present publishing firm of George Allen 
& Sons came into existence. William Morris’s experiment 
at the Kelmscott Press was on different lines, for the Press 
was carried on to secure beauty of production and not to 
make money. Robert Buchanan was another rebel against 
publishers. He brought out his last volumes of verse with- 
out the intervention of any “ Barabbas.’’ We may add that 
the attribution to Byron of the phrase, ‘“‘Now Barabbas was 
a publisher,”’ is as destitute of foundation as the judgment 
it contains is devoid of truth. 

“ * * 

Four useful guides for buyers of Christmas books are 
the Christmas issue of ‘“‘ The Bookman ’’—a splendid number 
—“The Illustrated Christmas Publishers’ Circular,” 
Hatchard’s “Books of To-day,” and the “Catalogue of 
Recent Books and New Editions,’”’ the latter issued by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons. All four are illustrated and 
contain classified lists of books suitable for presents. 
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Reviews. 


MR. FRANK HARRIS’S SHAKESPEAR.* 

I must not affect an impersonal style when reviewing a book 
in which I am introduced so very personally as in the preface 
to this play by Frank Harris. He accuses me flatly of crib- 
bing from him, which I do not deny, as I possess in a 
marked degree that characteristic of Shakespear, Moliére, 
and Handel, which is described as picking up a 
good thing where you find it. After all, what did 
Mr. Harris mean me to do? He published certain 
views about Shakespear, just as Darwin published 
certain views about the origin of species. But 
whereas Darwin did not expect biologists to continue writing 
as if Chambers’s Vestiges of Creation were still the latest 
thing in their science, Mr. Harris seems seriously to believe 
that I ought to have treated the history of Shakespear 
exactly as ‘the Cowden Clarkes left it, and to have regarded 
his observations as non-existent. The mischief a such 
literary ethics is shewn in Mr. Harris’s own work. It 
is impoverished by his determination not to crib from me, 
just as my work is enriched by my determination to crib 
from him. Nothing that he ever said or wrote about Shake- 
spear was lost on me. Everything that I ever said or 
wrote about Shakespear seems to have been lost on him. 
Consequently, my Shakespear has everything that is good 
in Harris and Shaw. - His Shakespear has only what is 
good in Harris. I respectfully invite my friends and patrons 
to walk up to my booth, as offering, on his own shewing, 
the superior exhibition. 

I doubt, however, if our plays would have differed by 
as much as three words if we had never heard of or met 
one another. I should not dwell on Mr. Harris’s complaint 
(which has been so valuable an advertisement for both of 
us) if it were not that I want to crush Mr. Harris on certain 
points on which I have a real quarrel with him. I say 
nothing of his picture of me as a successful and triumphant 
plunderer of other men’s discoveries and picker of other 
men’s brains But I have a word to say as to Mr. Harris’s 
latest picture of himself during this bay-tree-flourishing of 
mine. Here it is, in his own words :— 

‘Whoever will be one of ‘God’s spies,’ as Shakespeare 
called them, must spend years in some waste place, some 
solitude of desert and mountain, resolutely stripping himself 
of the time-garment of his own paltry ego, alone with the 
stars and night winds, giving himself to thoughts that torture, 
to a wrestling with the Angel that baffles and exhausts. But 
at length the travail of his soul is rewarded; suddenly, 

, Without warning, the spirit that made the world uses him 
as a mouthpiece and speaks through him. In an ecstasy of 
humility and pride—‘ a reed shaken by the wind ’—he takes 
down the Message. Years later, when he gives the gospel to 
the world, he finds that men mock and jeer him, and tell 
him he’s crazy, or, worse still, declare they know the fellow, 
and ascribe to him their own lusts and knaveries. No one 
believes him or will listen, and when he realises his loneliness 
his heart turns to water within him, and he himself begins to 
doubt his inspiration. That is the lowest hell. Then in his 
misery and despair comes one man who accepts his message 
as authentic-true; one man who shows in the very words 
of his praise that he, too, has seen the Beatific Vision, has 
listened to the Divine Voice. At once the prophet is saved; 
the sun irradiates his icy dungeon; the desert blossoms like 

a rose; his solitude sings with choirs invisible. Such a 

disciple is spoken of ever afterwards as the belovéd, and set 

apart above all others.’”” (Mr. Harris goes on to say that I 

am not such a disciple.] 

This remarkable portrait has every merit except that of 
resemblance to any Frank Harris known to me or to 
financial and journalistic London. I say not a word 
against finance and the founding of weekly journais; 
but if a man chooses to devote to them what was 
meant for literature, let him not blame me for his neglected 
opportunities. Mr. Harris reviles me for not rolling his 
log; but I protest there was no log to roll. The book called 
“The Man Shakespeare,” and this play flung in my venerable 
face with a preface accusing me of having trodden a struggling 
saint into darkness so that I might batten on his achieve- 
ments, might just as well have been published fifteen years 
ago. If they have been suppressed, it has been by Mr. 
Harris’s own preoccupation with pursuits which, however 
energetic and honorable, can hardly 1 be described as wrestling 


= Shakespeare and His Love.” 


By Frank H ~~ oe 4 
Palmer. . 6d. net. F nae 





with angels in the desert in the capacity of one of “ God’s 
spics.” I have never disparaged his activities, knowing very 
little about them except that they seemed to me to be 
ultra-mundane ; but I feel ill-used when a gentleman who 
has been warming both hands at the fire of life, and enjoying 
himself so vigorously that he has not had time to publish 
his plays and essays, suddenly seizes the occasion of a little 
jeu d’esprit of my own on the same subject (for'I, too, claim 
my share in the common Shakespearean heritage) to hurl 
them, not only into the market, but at my head. If he has 
been neglected, he has himself to thank. If he really wishes 
to keep in the middle of the stream of insult which con- 
stitutes fame for fine artists to-day, he must give us plenty 
of masterpieces to abuse, instead of one volume of criticism 
fifteen years late, a few short stories of the kind that our 
Philistine critics and advertisement managers do not under- 
stand even the need of reviewing, and a play which has been 
kept from the stage by obvious unsuitability to the resources 
and limitations of our commercial theatres. 

Coming to the play itself, the first thing one looks for 
in it is Shakespear; and that is just what one does not find. 
You get “the melancholy Dane” of Kemble and Mr. 
Wopsle; but the melancholy Dane was not even Hamlet, 
much less Shakespear. . Mr. Harris’s theory of Shakespear 
as a man with his heart broken by a love affair will not 
wash That Shakespear’s soul was damned (I really know 
no other way of expressing it) by a barren pessimism is 
undeniable; but even when it drove him to the blasphemous 
despair of Lear and the Nihilism of Macbeth, it did not 
break him. He was not crushed by it: he wielded it 
Titanically, and made it a sublime quality in his plays. He 
almost delighted in it: it never made him bitter: to the 
end there was mighty music in him, and outrageous gaiety. 
To represent him as a snivelling, broken-hearted swain, 
dying because he was jilted, is not only an intolerable and 
wanton belittlement of a great spirit, but a flat contradic- 
tion of Mr. Harris’s own practice of treating the plays 
as autobiography. Nobody has carried that practice to 
wilder extremes than he; and far be it from me to blame 
him, because nobody has discovered, or divined, more in- 
teresting and suggestive references. But why does he throw 
it over when he attempts to put Shakespear on the stage 
for us? He says that Hamlet is Shakespear. Well, what 
is Hamlet’s attitude towards women? He is in love with 
Ophelia. He writes her eloquent love letters; and when he 
has fascinated her, he bullies her and overwhelms her with 
bitter. taunts, reviles her painted face, bids her to get her 
to a nunnery, and tells her she was a fool to believe him, 
speaking with even more savage contempt of his own love 
than of her susceptibility to it. When he finds that he 
has unintentionally killed her father with a sword thrust, 
the one thing that never troubles him is the effect on her 
and on his relations with her. He thinks no more of her 
until he accidentally finds himself at her funeral, and 
learns that she has been driven to madness and suicide by 
his treatment and his slaying of-her father. He exhibits 
rather less of human concern than any ordinary stranger 
might, until her brother, a man of conventional character 
and habits, breaks down in the usual way and bursts into 
melodramatic exclamations of personal grief and vindictive 
rage against the man who has killed his father and broken 
his sister’s heart. Hamlet’s artistic sense is revolted by 
such rant. He ridicules it fiercely; tells the brother that 
his own philosophic humanity is worth the “love” of forty 
thousand brothers ; and expresses himself as surprised and 
hurt at the young man’s evident ill-feeling towards him. And 
with that he puts poor Ophelia clean out of his mind. 
Half-an-hour later he is “ sorry he forgot himself ’’ with her 
brother; but for her he has no word or thought: with the 
clay from her grave still on his boots, he jumps at the 
proposal of a fencing match, and thinks he shall win at 
the odds. 

If Hamlet is Shakespear, then Mr. Harris’s hero is 
not Shakespear, but, in the words of Dickens, whom Mr. 
Harris despises, “so far from it, on the contrary, quite the 
reverse.’? ‘‘Men have died from time to time; and worms 
have eaten them; but not for love,” says Shakespear. And 
again, “I am not so young, sir, to love a woman for her 
singing ”—the only thing, by the way, that could move him. 
“Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low”’ is his tenderest 
praise. 
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Add to this the evidence of the sonnets. 
treated the dark lady as Hamlet treated Ophelia, only worse. 
He could not forgive himself for being in love with her; and 
he took the greatest care to make it clear that he was not 
duped—that there was not a bad point in her personal 
appearance that was lost on him even in his most amorous 


Shakespear 


moments. He gives her a list of her blemishes: wiry hair, 
bad complexion, and so on (he does not even spare her an 
allusion to the “reek” of her breath); and his description 
of his “lust,” and his revulsion from it, is the most merci- 
less passage in English literature. Why Mr. Harris, who 
insists again and again that in the sonnets and in Hamlet 
you have the man Shakespear, should deliberately ignore 
them in his dramatic portrait of Shakespear, and make him 
an old-fashioned schoolgirl’s hero with a secret sorrow and 
a broken heart and a romantic melancholy—rather like Mr. 
Jingle cutting out Mr. Tupman with the maiden aunt—is a 
question I leave him to answer as best he may. 

However, I must not pretend not to know the answer. 
Mr. Harris says that his Shakespear is not Mr. Jingle, but 
Orsino, in Twelfth Night, and Antonio, the “tainted wether 
of the flock.” 

Now, even if we allow this—if we throw over Hamlet, 
Berowne, Mercutio, and those sprite-like projections of 
Shakespear’s impish gaiety, Richard III. (Act I.) and Iago, 
the fact remains that Orsino throws over his dark lady with 
a promptitude which convinces us that the only thing he 
really cares about is music. And Antonio does not care 
about women at all. Even Posthumus, another of Mr. 
Harris’s pet prototypes, is much more disgusted at his own 
folly, and at the wreck of his own life and the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the world in general, than sentimentally heartbroken 
about the supposed death of Imogen. Macbeth, when his 
wife’s death is announced, says it is a pity she should die at 
a moment when he has more important matters to attend to. 
In every case where the Shakespearean man is untrammeled 
by the catastrophe of a borrowed story, and is touched by 
sexual sorrow, he is moved, not, like Laertes, to agonized 
personal grief, but to self-forgetfulness in a deeper gravity 
of reflection on human destiny. In short, the authority cited 
by Mr. Harris for the authenticity of his heartbroken 
Shakespear is flatly against him instead of for him. 

One crowning intrusion of commonplace sentiment is 
the exhibition of Shakespear as sentimentally devoted to his 
mother. I ask Mr. Harris, in some desperation, what 
evidence he has for this. Even if we assume with him that 
Shakespear was a perfect monster of conventional senti- 
ment, filial sentimentality is not an English convention, but 
a French one. Englishmen mostly quarrel with their 
families, especially with their mothers. Shakespear has 
drawn for us one beautiful and wonderful mother; but she 
shows all her maternal tenderness and wisdom for an 
orphan who is no kin to her, whilst to her son she is 
shrewd, critical, and without illusions. I mean, of course, 
the Countess of Rousillon in All’s Well that Ends Well; 
and here I will make Mr. Harris a present of a guess quite 
in his line. Mr. Harris, following Tyler and several of his 
predecessors, identifies Mr. W. H. of the sonnets as the 
Earl of Pembroke. Now, in the sonnets we find Shake- 
spear suddenly beginning to press Mr. W. H. to marry for 
the purpose of begetting an heir. Nothing could be more un- 
natural as from one young man to another. And nothing 
could be more natural if Mr. W. H.’s mother asked 
Shakespear to do it. If Mr. W. H. was Pembroke, his 
mother very likely wanted him to marry. Now, “ Sidney’s 
sister, Pembroke’s mother,’’ the subject of Jonson’s famous 
epitaph, was by all accounts a perfect model for the noble 
and touching portrait which Shakespear called the Countess 
of Rousillon. So there you are, with an original for the 
only sympathetic mother, except Hermione (a replica), in 
Shakespear’s plays, without resorting to the French con- 
vention of “ma mére,”’ and flying in the face of all the 
other plays! Yet Mr. Harris will have it that Shakespear 
idolized his mother, and that this comes out repeatedly in 
his plays. In the names of all the mothers that ever were 
adored by their sons, where? Hamlet, for instance? Are 


his relations with his mother a case in point? Or Falcon- 
bridge’s, or Richard the Third’s, or Cloten’s, or Juliet’s? 
The list is becoming thin, because, out of thirty-eight plays, 
only ten have mothers in them; and of the ten five may 
Nobody but 


be struck out of the argument as histories. 








| 





Mr. Harris would cite the story of Volumnia and 
Coriolanus as Shakespearean autobiography ; and nobody at 
all would cite Margaret of Anjou, the Duchess of York, or 
Constance. There are, for the purposes of Mr. Harris’s argu- 
ment, just two sympathetic mothers in the whole range of 
the plays. One is the Countess of Rousillon and the other 
is Hermione. Both of them are idealized noblewomen of 
the same type, which is not likely to have been the type of 
Mrs. John Shakespear. Both of them are tenderer as 
daughter’s mothers than as son’s mothers. The great 
Shakespearean heroes are all motherless, except Hamlet, 
whose scene with his mother is almost unbearably shameful : 
we endure it only because it is “ Shakespear’’ to us instead 
of an affective illusion of reality. Never do we get from 
Shakespear, as between son and mother, that unmistakable 
tenderness that touches us as between Lear and Cordelia 
and between Prospero and Miranda. Mr. Harris insists 
on Prospero and Miranda in his book; but in his play, 
Shakespear's daughter is a Puritan Gorgon who bullies 
him. This may be good drama; but it is not good history 
if Mr. Harris’s own historical tests are worth anything. 
The identification of the dark lady, of which Mr. 
Harris has made so much, is of no consequence. Mr. 
Harris’s play would be none the worse if the heroine were 
called Mary Jones or Mary Muggins. But since he insists 
on it, it may as well be said that in spite of the brave fight 
made for the Fitton theory by Thomas Tyler the weight 
of evidence is against it. I have myself called the Dark 
Lady Mary Fitton because one name is as good as another ; 
and for stage purposes I wanted a name that would remind 
Elizabeth of Mary Queen of Scots. But what does the Fitton 
case come to? If it were certain that Mr. W. H. were the 
Earl of Pembroke, and if the portraits of Mary Fitton were 
those of a wonderful and fascinating dark woman like Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell or Miss Mona Limerick, then, no doubt, 
the case would be a fairly probable one. But Pembroke is not 
even the favorite among the many guesses at the identity 
of Mr. W. H.; and the portraits are not the portraits of 
a dark woman. This latter fact would smash the Fitton 
hypothesis, even though Pembroke were Mr. W. H., as, in 
my opinion, he may have been; for the only weighty argn- 
ment against him—that a bookseller would not have dared 
to call an earl plain Mister for fear of the Star Chamber 
—altogether leaves out of account the likelihood that Pem- 
broke himself, though not averse to being known to an inner 
circle as “the onlie begetter” of so famous a collection of 
sonnets, could hardly have allowed himself to be published 
to all the world as the wicked earl in the little drama of 
the faithful poet, the wanton lady, and the false friend. 


And now, what does all this matter? What has it to 


do with the merits of Mr. Harris’s play? Really 
very little; for though it would be highly inter- 
esting and relevant if it explained why Mr. Harris 


has substituted for Shakespear quite another sort of 


hero, it explains nothing of the sort. Mr. Harris’s 
changeling is not Shakespear: he is Guy de Mau- 
passant. And this is not surprising; for it happens that 


when De Maupassant’s short stories were almost the fore- 
most phenomenon in European fiction, Frank Harris was 
the only writer of short stories in England for whom we 
could claim anything of the like quality. So that by 
depicting himself on his best behavior, Mr. Harris has 
achieved a very good De Maupassant, and called him Shake- 
spear. 

What has kept the play from the stage is, no doubt, 
partly the fact that the pioneer enterprises can neither afford 
spectacular costume plays nor act them very well (modern 
realism is their strongest ground), and partly because there 
is not material enough in the Fitton episode for a big pro- 
duction at, say, His Majesty’s. Nor does the melancholy, 
low-toned, sentimental Maupassant-Shakespear come out 
with the brilliancy, humor, and majesty that both the public 
and the actor look for in a part with so famous a name. 
Yet it is a noble and tender part; and the real difficulty is 
the slenderness of the material, and the brute fact that the 
dark lady episode came to no more than an amourette. 
Everything we know about Shakespear can be got into a 
half-hour sketch. He was a very civil gentleman who got 


round men of all classes; he was extremely susceptible to 
word-music and to graces of speech; he picked up all sorts 
of odds and ends from books and from the street talk of 
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his day, and welded them into his work; he was so full of | 
witty sallies of all kinds, decorous and indecorous, that he 
had to be checked even at the Mermaid suppers; he was | 
idolized by his admirers to an extent which nauseated his 
most enthusiastic and affectionate friends; and he got into 
trouble by treating women in the way already described. 
Add to this that he was, like all highly intelligent and con- 
scientious people, business-like about money and appreciative 
of the value of respectability and the discomfort and discredit 
of Bohemianism; also that he stood on his social position 
and desired to have it affirmed by the grant of a coat of 
arms, and you have all we know of Shakespear beyond what 
we gather from his plays. And it does not carry us to a 
tragedy. 

Now Mr. Harris’s play begins by suggesting that it is 
going to be a Shakespearean tragedy. It leads up to the 
brink of a tragedy, and then perforce suddenly stops and 
skips to the year 1616, when the poet is depressingly ill and 
presently dies a depressing death as a beaten man. Jonson 
and Drayton are duly introduced; but instead of having the 
traditional roaring time with them and killing himself with 
a final debauch of wit and wine, he allows them to be driven 
ignominiously from the house by his pious daughter whilst 
he is in the depths of his next-morning repentance. De 
Maupassant dies of exhaustion, in fact; and that is not the 
Shakespearean way of dying. All Shakespear’s heroes died 
game. The spectacle of Shakespear dying craven, with rare 
Ben and Drayton slinking off before the sour and stern piety 
of Puritan Mistress Hall, is bitterly masterly, but masterly 
in the modern iconoclastic vein, not in the heroic Shake- 
spearean one. 

Nevertheless, the play must be performed; for like 
everything that Mr. Harris writes carefully, it is a work of 
high and peculiar literary quality. It is also truly Shake- 
spearean in its character drawing: everybody on the stage, 
brief as his or her part may be, gives some hint, however 
trifling, of a marked temperament of some recognizable kind. 
Mary Fitton is quite modern, an amoureuse and a revoltée. 
She would be quite in place in a play by Sudermann, and 
is therefore not credible as the daughter of an Elizabethan 
squire; but she is vivid in her courage and generosity, and 
not unworthy of Shakespear’s regard. Pembroke, the hand- 
some, daring young gallant, whose number is nevertheless 
very distinctly number one, is excellent. The attempt to 
reproduce Falstaff as Chettle is a literary tour de force; and 
though Mr. Harris, with his sombre, sardonic, almost 
macabre touch, takes the fun out of the poor old Bohemian 
drunkard, and makes him a saddening rather than an amus- 
ing spectacle, this very modern and serious turn to an old 
joke is unquestionably the right turn. The idea of making 
the prudent Shakespear lend Chettle money from a feeling 
that he ought to pay him for his unconscious services as a 
model, is a shrewd one. 

Scene after scene in the Fitton episode is interesting 
and full of literary distinction and tenderness and fancy. 
The treatment is neither modern nor Elizabethan— 
or, rather, it is both by turns. Shakespear sometimes 
quotes himself and sometimes says such things as ‘“ What 
wine of life you pour!’’ which comes right dramatically, 
but is impossible historically (Shakespear only once makes 
a metaphor of wine, when Macbeth, pretending to be 
horrified at the discovery of Duncan’s bleeding corpse, says 
“The wine of life is drawn; and the mere lees is left this 
vault to brag of’’). Generally speaking, Mr. Harris’s style, 
short, mordant, rather grim when it is not almost timidly 
delicate, excludes Shakespear’s. At first we miss the ex- 
travagance, the swing, the impetuous periods, the gay 
rhetoric of the immortal William. But as an attempt to 
reproduce them could be at best only second-hand Shake- 
spear, we soon admit that original Harris is not only 
fresher, but better. The curious mixture of eighteenth- 
century sentiment and modern culture and freethinking 
(in the literal sense) recalls Oscar Wilde, and perhaps 
explains an absurd tradition current ten years ago, that 
Mr. Harris was Oscar’s “ghost”: a tradition that shewed 
the most desolating lack of literary perception and sense 
of character. The thumbnail sketch of Elizabeth is brutal; 


but it bites effectively. 
And now, by how many of us could as much success as 
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this be achieved if we attempted to handle such a subject? I 
could say a good deal more; but I have already gone beyond 
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all reasonable limits of space—Mr. Harris’s own fault for 
wasting so much on an idle controversy. I heartily recom- 
mend the play to our theatrical reformers. As a full-sized 
tragedy, it might bewilder, disappoint, and fail, because there 
was no tragedy in the historic facts. But, as an exquisites 
episode, it will delight all genuine connoisseurs, if any 
such exist in England—which I am sometimes tempted to 
doubt. 
G. B. S. 





THE MEDICI LETTERS.* 


A FACILE sonneteer might be tempted to write an imitation 
of Keats on opening the volume to which Mrs. Janet Ross 
has given her fascinating title, “ Lives of the Early Medici 
as Told in their Correspondence.” What a vista of romance 
it is that stretches out before the reader as he sits, paper- 
knife in hand and book on knee, afraid to shatter his hopes 
by cutting the alluring pages! “Le tems revient”’ runs the 
Medici motto, and one expects to see it stamped on every 
page of this book. Simonetta, one supposes, will dance with 
graceful limbs and flower-strewn draperies through these in- 
timate letters. Botticelli and Ghirlandaio will hover some- 
where in the shadow of these magnificent lives, and an echo 
of Savonarola’s preaching will thunder through the later 
chapters. The guilty secrets of fifteenth-century diplomacy 
will unfold themselves amid the innocent puerilities of Flor- 
entine family life. One could sketch in advance the sort 
of letters which a second-rate literary talent would forge 
if he were asked to produce a volume of Medici correspon- 
dence, and the chances are that the product of his fanciful 
pen would be a good deal more picturesque than the reality. 
What chiefly strikes us about the reality is its stern neglect 
of the picturesque. These Medici have resolutely refused to 
pose before posterity. They were deplorably lacking in 
the journalistic sense. Not one of them seems to have had 
the faintest idea of the sort of thing that would make good 
copy for English readers four hundred years after they were 
dead. England was to them only a remote island on the 
circumference of civilisation, which occasionally presented a 
problem, half diplomatic and half financial, in connection 
with the export of wool. The consequence of this want of lite- 
rary foresight is that the letters are silent about most of the 
things which happen to stir our curiosity. Simonetta is not 
so much as mentioned, nor even Botticelli. As for Savona- 
rola, he figures only as a good man who was privileged to 
witness the edifying end of the Magnificent Lorenzo. One 
might almost suppose that he was sent for in that supreme 
moment with the express intention of conferring some little 
shivering ray of immortality upon him. The values have 
shifted a little in the centuries. Agamemnon lives indeed, 
but it is the vates sacer who fills the foreground. In the 
fifteenth century, poets and painters and scholars lived on 
the scraps that fell from the Medici table. To-day it is the 
Medici who live because they were things in the artists’ 
dream. 

The plain fact is that the Medici were capable men of 
business, and when they paused to write a letter amid the 
strenuous task of directing a great international bank, 
dominating the internal government of Florence, and dealing 
with Popes, Republics, and Kings, it was nearly always to 
convey some precise instruction on the conduct of affairs 
to their agents or ambassadors. They none of them in- 
dulged in intimacies or confidences. They none of them 
wasted time or paper in reflections or self-revelations. Nor 
did they, even when they were conducting a tortuous Italian 
intrigue, risk the putting of its record on paper. What 
may have lurked in their cipher despatches one may dimly 
guess. But the diplomatic correspondence of this volume 
is all the work of shrewd but honorable men, who have not 
confided to paper a single thought or a bare hint at which 
they need blush, even before the Nonconformist conscience 
of four centuries later. The ladies of the family are, in 
another way, almost equally disappointing. Some of them, 
and especially Lucrezia Tornabuoni, were gifted women who 
made their notable contributions to minor Italian verse. 
But in their domestic letters they were very far from letting 
themselves go. They maintained a frequent interchange of 
letters when their lords were absent on diplomatic business, 





* “ Lives of the Early Medici as told in their Correspondence.” 
Translated and Edited by Janet Ross. Chatto & Windus. 
10s. 6d. net. 
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The new ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 11th edition, 


is an entirely new work, founded upon a fresh survey of the 
world in every department of knowledge. 


Ge Prospectus, specimen pages, special prices and terms for advance application, post free 


from THE 


T the time when preparations’ were being made, between seven 
A and eight years ago, for the creation of the present edition, 
it was realised that all that could be done in the way of “ bringing 
up to date” the Encyclopedia Britannica as it then stood had 
already been accomplished by the issue of supplementary volumes. 
No further process of renovation was to be attempted. The changes 
of the past thirty years called for something different—for a fresh 
start, for a new foundation. How was the fresh start made? 
Had it been possible to limit the effects of change to matters of 
fact, the foundation of the new edition might have been sought in 
the old.. What need, indeed, to do more than examine separately 
each of the articles already in existence, and substitute new matter 
where the old was found wanting? But close upon the appearance, 
in any field, of new facts follow new points of view, and they 
require, not a corrective scrutiny of what already stands written, 
but a fresh survey of the field itself, and a treatment freely shaped 
according to the demands of the subject as it presents itself to-day. 
The thoroughness of such a survey evidently depends, not only upon 
the distinction of those whose services are enlisted in the task, but 
also upon the extent to which their labours are organised for the 
purpose in view. Reference, therefore, must first be made to the 
circumstance which, in the present case, permitted of an organisa- 
tion more effective than had ever before been brought to the pre- 
paration of the Encyclopedia Britannica—the circumstance, 
namely, that the present edition was not prepared for publication 
volume by volume, as had always hitherto been the case. The 
work was planned and carried out as an indivisible whole, 
of which no volume was to be printed for sale until the entire contents, 
from A to Z, were practically completed. 

Hitherto, all extensive publications have been prepared, 
printed, and sold volume by volume, and to this rule previous 
editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica afforded no exception. 
Thus the first volume of the 9th edition appeared in 1875 and the 
last not until 1889. Certain obvious drawbacks attach to the 
method: it is inconvenient to the purchaser, who for years remains 
the possessor of an incomplete book, and the work itself, when it 
is at last completed, contains information belonging to different 
dates. But these are slight faults compared with this less evident 
one, that piecemeal production is incompatible with the organised 
survey, and with the systematic treatment wpon a well considered plan, 
of the immense field which an encyclopedia covers. 

The old method, the preparation of one volume at a time, 
since it limits the extent of the task at any given moment, brings it 
physically within the capacity of a very small editorial staff. An 
editor, with one, or perhaps two, assistants, can certainly see a 
single volume through the press, and then pass on to the task of 
“ getting out” the next volume. But the real editorial super- 
vision which he is thus able to exercise is of a very limited 
character, being confined, in fact, chiefly to the business of allo- 
cating the main articles in a forthcoming volume to the most com- 
petent specialists he can find. Thereafter he must trust entirely to 
his contributors, not only for the accuracy of their articles, but also 
for their scope. 

If there is no well-considered plan for the treatment of a given 
subject under a :eries of the most appropriate headings, the only 
safe course to pursue is to endeavour to say everything in one long 
article. This tendency is very evident in former editions of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Under such general headings as ‘* Archi- 
tecture,” “‘ Astronomy,” “‘ Chemistry,” “ Geology,”’ much was in- 
cluded that would better have been accorded independent treat- 
ment, in separate articles, under other headings. The drawback 
for the reader was two-fold. The general article was rendered in- 
ordinately long by the inclusion of what was not essential to the 
clear development of the main theme. On the other hand, he 
looked in vain for articles which he reasonably expected to find 
upon topics that come within the province of architecture, 
astronomy, chemistry, or geology. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the article “‘ Geology,” which occupied 163 pages of the 
9th edition, accounted for all the geological information which the 
book contained. 

The subject of geology in the new edition probably occupies 
four or five times as many pages as were given to it in the 9th 
edition; but the information is distributed under some 500 head- 
ings, in such a way that the inquirer upon any geological topic will 
find, under the heading to which he would naturally turn, the in- 
formation which he seeks. The article “Geology ”’ itself, by Sir 
Archibald Geikie, occupies 46 pages, and gives the reader precisely 
what he requires in turning to such a general heading, a history 
of the science and an account of its general purpose. The treat- 
ment of the subject was then elaborated in the manner which does 
most justice to the subject itself and will prove most useful to the 
reader—namely, in a network of articles within the field of geo- 
logy. These were planned by Mr H. B. Woodward (late Assistant 
Director of the Geological Survey), and were carried out with the 
assistance of the most eminent authorities. What has been said 
concerning geology might be repeated in connection with every sub- 
ject within the range of human inquiry. 

It will be evident that the introduction of system into such a 
work as the Encyclopedia Britannica makes enormous demands 
upon the editorial function. It cannot be attempted if the editorial 
horizon be limited to a single volume. It cannot be achieved unless 
the whole material, from A to Z, is assembled before any portion 
of it is published. j 

It will be evident, further, that the thorough and systematic 
preparation of such a book exceeds the faculties of any single 
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editor. Even did time allow him fully to enter, in respect of every 
subject, into the preparation of pla1s, the perfecting of which may 
entail months of correspondence and discussion with specialists all 
over the world, the insufficient range of his knowledge would pre- 
vent him from seeing to it that such plans worked well and were 
duly carried out. The present editor, however, from his experi- 
ence in connection with the previous edition, knew that knowledge 
sufficient for this purpose was necessary to the exercise of an effi- 
cient editorial control, and he therefore gathered round him a 
permanent staff of men whose university training in divers faculties 
brought to the exercise of editorial supervision the desired range of 
learning. 

An effective start may then be said to have been made in the pre- 
paration of the work, when the editor in charge of a given department 
conferred with his contributors as to the treatment of their subject 
throughout the book according to a well articulated plan. 

Such, then, is the meaning of the phrase which has been used 
to express the degree of newness attaching to the 11th edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica—it is “founded upon a fresh 
survey of the world in every department of knowledge.” It 
will be evident that, as a result of the systematic fashion of its pre- 
paration, the 11th edition is newer, differs more from its prede- 
cessor, than would have been the case had it resulted chiefly from 
a process of correcting the articles in the 10th edition. It might 
have been supposed that, on the historical side, at any rate, the 
greater number of articles which appeared in the previous edition 
could have served again for the new—the articles, for example, 
upon the history of ancient Greece, upon the earlier history of 
England or of France, the biographies of Alexander, of Cesar, of 
Charles I. of England. But even such articles, dealing with topics 
which the reader might not think of as especially subject to change, 
revealed themselves as inadequate when judged from the new point 
of view and according to the exacting standard of a more systematic 
method. And it may be taken that all such changes mark a very 
appreciable improvement, for, except in this belief, no publisher or 
editor would countenance the rejection of admirable material 
already at his disposal. 

The extent to which the new work differs from the old, indeed, 
affords a measure of its value as a possession, a measure of the 
want which it was created to supply. For if the great differ- 
ence betwee the present and the former editions bears witness to 
the advance which knowledge has made in our time, it also sug- 
gests how much there is to learn—how much, with such assistance, 
may be learned by any reader. The newness of the present edition 
also affords the best guarantee of its enduring usefulness. An 
edition which gives throughout information up to the date of its 
final completion may assuredly claim a longer lease of usefulness 
than was due to its predecessor, of which the first volume to be 
es was 14 years old before the last came into the purchaser’s 

1ands. 

The customary method of issuing extensive publications bit by 
bit, unfavourable as it was to their efficient preparation, possessed 
one recommendation in the eyes of the purchaser—he paid for his 
book gradually. But this convenience is offered to him in the present 
case also, and without the drawback of many years’ delay. For 
although the volumes of the new Encyclopedia Britannica have 
been prepared, and will be issued, simultaneously, so that the sub- 
scriber becomes at once the possessor of a complete book, he may, 
if he desires, pay for it in monthly instalments of 21s. Or, if 
he prefers to do so, he may, at an increase of but a few shillings, 
distribute the payment of the cash price over a period of 4, 8, or 
12 months. Moreover, while the 9th edition, for the completion of 
which the purchaser had to wait 14 years, was published at 30s. a 
volume (850 pp.), the new edition may be obtained at the rate of 
only 15s. 10d. a volume (960 pp.) by those who apply for a copy 
now, before publication. After publication the rate will be raised 
and the ultimate price of the new work will be the old price of 
30s. a volume. No remittance is required with advance applica- 
tions. nor need any payment be made until the volumes have been 
delivered. 

A great reduction in price 
signify their intention of taking 
hecaus 


is offered to those who promptly 
the new Encyclopedia Britannica, 
it is greatly to the interest of the Cambridge University 
Press to discover at once in what proportions the two forms in 
which the work is being issued will find favour. For this new 
edition, of which the contents mark so great an advance, will also 
recommend itself on account of an innovation in its material pro- 
duction—namely, the use of India paper, by which the size and 
weight of the volumes are reduced to one-third. If you would he 
interested to see the prospectus (with 56 specimen pages on India 
paper) and to learn the special prices and terms upon which orders 
for the new Encyclopedia Britannica will be accepted, in advance of 
publication, please write your name and address below, tear off this 
corner and post to— 
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or when they themselves were engaged in a cure at the sul- 
phur baths. But the substance of all these letters is a pedes- 
trian domesticity. They are chiefly written to send and re- 
quest news of the family health. They record the progress 
of the children in their lessons and their games. They 
usually betray a housewife’s anxiety that the men of her 
family should be warmly and suitably dressed. They strike 
a note of ludicrous domestic economy when they report the 
despatch of a favorite cloak or an old pair of boots to a 
banker prince who is engaged at the moment in spending a 
matter of 10,000 ducats, or thereabouts, on a display which 
makes all Italy gasp. Here is a typical specimen from 
Cosimo’s wife to her son Piero :— 

“I send thee a quarter of a roe, a hare, and a kid, so shall 
not send any veal. I understand thy letter, and also trust that 
God will bestow His grace upon us, and I send thee capers. 

Tell Lucrezia that the child’s frock shall be relined, and 
she shall have it on Monday, and that she must encourage the 
baby to suck and have a care of all the children. Cosimo is 
well; this morning his knee pained him a little, a touch of the 
gout.” 

Capers and the grace of God, baby’s frock and the 
gout of the Pater Patrie—such is the lining of the gorgeous 
cloth of gold that the Medici have stretched across history. 
The little intimate letters run babbling on through three 
generations, always brief, always naive, always the expres- 
sion of a gentle and kindly family life. The quaintest of 
them all are the three precocious notes in which the boy 
Piero, already a ripe scholar under the prodigious tuition of 
Agnolo Poliziano, importunes his father for a pony. 

The main impression which these letters make in the 
mass is of an almost too familiar modernity. The Medici 
lived as civilised men and women always have lived, in cul- 
minating epochs of culture and wealth. Here and there one 
catches glimpses of a certain violence and rudeness. One 
experiences amid so many records of luxury and comfort a 
momentary shock on reading that the bugs at Bagna a 
Morbo are as big as capons. Equally startling is the humor- 
ous letter from Matteo Franco, who has been travelling about 
near Rome as a sort of major domo to one of the Medici 
ladies, in the course of which he remarks that he supposes 
he must have performed his delicate functions fairly well 
since no one tried to beat him, or even to murder him. 
One is reminded brusquely that Florence had a market 
for female slaves from the Fast. But the least 
modern thing is the recurring fear of plague and 
assassination. From plague, indeed, one never seems to 
escape. It is always chasing the Medici family from the 
city to their villas, or filling with anxiety those who stayed 
at home, lest those who wandered should encounter it. But 
even its ravages may be exaggerated ; for, as one of the ladies 
remarks of those who are down with it: “They are all the 
sort of people whom one does not know.” Assassination. on 
the other hand, was a risk with which prudent 
men had cseriously to reckon. If a Medici was 
minded to make son or brother a Cardinal, he had 
to pause to reflect what in that case would become 
of the secular fortunes of the family if he were to be 
murdered. Perhaps the most piquant things in the book are 
the letters—most of them well known—which followed the 
Pazzi conspiracy. Pope Sixtus, with the disgrace of an 
abortive murder upon him, makes a really superb spectacle 
as he rallies in the face of a hostile public opinion, assumes 
the best Pontifical manner, and denounces the godlessness of 
the man whom he had tried to assassinate. It is a wonderful 
commentary on human nature that, throughout this time of 
licence and free-thought, a certain note of piety, which clearly 
is not always merely conventional, pervades most of these 
letters. The letter of Lorenzo the Magnificent to his son 
Giovanni, on his departure for Rome and his entry into the 
Cardinals’ College, is a document at which the world will 
never tire of marvelling. So much of the ideal remains, in 
spite of the shocking reality. Giovanni is exhorted to a 
modest and learned and pious life. He is justly commended, 
because in recent years he had occasionally gone to Mass 
without being driven by his elders. He is warned that Rome 
is a sink of iniquity, and bidden to beware of the corrupting 
company of his fellow-Cardinals. He is to aspire to piety 
while taking care to get on. Much, of course, will turn on 
his relations with the Pope, and the best way to deal with 
him is to talk to him about “ amusing things.” 


indeed, with the other classical epistle on Florentine poetry, | Philip Jourdan. 


is one of very few in this volume in which a member of the 
Medici family really does unbosom himself. It was clearly 
not the thing for the great to unbend. For really vivid and 
entertaining letters one has to turn to the poor literary 
satellites of the family—to Luigi Pulci, whohad a pretty way 
of begging; to Matteo Franco, who shows an equal vivacity 
in his complaints and in his loyalties ; and even to the digni- 
fied Politian. Their letters are certainly the gems. of the 
collection. 

The book follows the fortunes of three generations. But 
it is the figure of the Magnificent Lorenzo which alone 
emerges clear-cut and superb. Cosimo lies, for all the letters, 
a stiff, prudent figure, with “ Pater Patrie”’ upon his tomb. 
Piero remains the silent victim of gout. It is Lorenzo who is 
vocal and evident from youth to the grave. His personality 
stands out even more clearly from the letters written to him 
and about him than from those which he wrote himself. 
One divines the liveliness which he nowhere expresses from 
the vivacity of his satellites. One reconstructs him from 
his interest in the severe and serious Politian, the daring and 
heretical Mirandola, the lively and undignified Pulci, the 
whimsical and choleric Franco. And the end, as Politian 
records it here, belongs to the great deaths of history. It 
seems a part of his magnificence that his doctor should crush 
up precious stones to make his medicines. It is the last 
word of dignity that his friends should have felt, as he lay 
superbly dying, that everyone else might have been in 
extremis rather than the one great man on the bed. And did 
even Dr. Johnson, who refused a drug because he would 
meet his Maker with an unclouded mind, make a greater 
gesture of pious magnanimity than the great Lorenzo, who 
insisted on quitting his couch to meet the Host, because “ it 
shall never be said that my Lord, Who created and saved me, 
shall come to me’’? 

It remains only to say that Mrs. Ross has performed 
her functions of editor with skill and scholarship. Much of 
what she has collected appears for the first time in print, 
and most of it is for the first time translated into a lucid 
and admirable English. One could only have wished that 
her connecting narrative, invariably clear and illuminating, 
had been somewhat fuller. 





NEW LIGHT ON CECIL RHODES.* . 


We have very recently reviewed Sir Thomas Fuller’s 
memorial of Cecil Rhodes, but we are by no means pre- 
pared to regard Sir Lewis Michell’s more extended “ Life” 
as devoid either of fresh general interest or of real literary 
value. More connected in form, more detached in tone, it 
might well be. If we have one general complaint to make, 
it is that Sir Lewis hardly supplies the spiritual genesis 
of Rhodes’s character. Absolute faithfulness and clearness 
on the part of a biographer require both a great literary gift 
and a mind untouched by partisanship, and Sir Lewis, able 
banker and colonial politician as he is, pretends to neither. 
Rhodes’s figure at salient moments of his career is very well 
defined, but the actual springs and methods of his actions 
and inner life are sometimes left obscure. We are not, 
indeed, allowed to forget that this book is the apology of a 
friend, not merely the appreciation of a critic. Sir Lewis 
does admit in general terms that Rhodes’s “ethical” 
basis was a little insecure, and he is in no doubt at all 
as to the bad judgment and bad statesmanship of the Raid. 
But one would have liked to see a more definite 
verdict than he affirms concerning such practices as 
the “watering” (Anglicé bribing) of the many noisome 
human plants that thought to shelter themselves 
beneath the great man’s ample shade. Nor shall 
we be easily persuaded to think that Rhodes’s plan 
of distributing Chartered shares by the thousand 
among Dutch colonists, with a view to capturing Dutch 
votes for his Northern policy, and of offering the Presidency 
of a Local Board of Control to the Chief Justice of the 
Cape, was other than a highly dubious and perilous use of 
the money power. To Sir Lewis it appears a shrewdly 








This letter. | 


*“‘The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil John Rhodes, 1853-1902.” 
By the Hon. Sir Lewis Michell, Member of the Executive Council, 
Cape Colony. Edward Arnold. 2 vols. 30s. net. 

“Cecil Rhodes; His Private Life.’”” By his Private Secretary, 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
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diplomatic transaction. Does he equally approve the bloat- 
ing of the Rudd Concession—from which Lo Bengula reaped 
£1,200 a year and the loss of his kingdom—into the vast 
speculative bubbles into which it rapidly swelled? On all 
these points, and on the general issue of Rhodes’s appli- 
cation to political ends of the two monster engines of 
finance he shaped—De Beers Consolidated Mines and the 
Chartered Company—there must be a close and, if necessary, 
a severe historical assize. The books must be opened, the 
word of judgment said. Sir Lewis condemns the rashness 
which would have driven Rhodes, save for wiser counsels, 
to follow up his financial hold on Lo Bengula by a direct 
occupation of Matabeleland, with its 20,000 warriors. Such 
an enterprise could only have had a bloodier close than the 
Raid, and a not less disastrous one. But Sir Lewis presses 
lightly, in our view too lightly for a man of such high 
financial character, on the sinister spot which darkens even 
the most brilliant episodes in Rhodes’s career. 

Yet this book, with some naiveté, and not a little 
partiality, is a large contribution to a final Life of Rhodes. 
Such a life must one day be given to the world. We 
cannot doubt that Rhodes was a great man, that he may 
even be likened, as his biographer likens him, to Clive, 
in the rich but ill-assorted pattern of which his mind’s 
and heart’s stuff was made. Sir Lewis draws an amusing 
picture of the disorder of Rhodes’s personal habits. The 
man who had made millions for himself and others 
habitually overdrew his private account, mislaid his 
dividend warrants, wrote cheques in pencil, and finally 
had to surrender his personal banking business into 
Sir Lewis’s competent hands. The same dishevelled habit 
of mind revealed itself when the subtle and powerful 
amalgamator of the Kimberley diamond interests framed the 
wild project of a Cape-to-Cairo railway, and the seemingly 
prudent, far-sighted man risked all—public character, 
private attachments, political obligations, the peace and 
stability of a Continent—on the gamble of the Raid. What 
was the cause of this kink in Rhodes’s mentality? A 
strain of wildness, impatience, and intolerance—which 
revealed itself in his private talk—was always visible; 
and yet, if it was true, as it seems to us to have been 
true in the main, that Rhodes had rightly conceived the 
general lines of South African development, and that having 
shut out Kruger from the sea, from the west, and from 
the north, and conciliated the Cape Dutch, he had made sure 
of his ideal of a British Confederation, his ill-delivered stroke 
with Jameson must seem an act of lunacy. What did he 
expect from it? According to Sir Lewis Michell, who con- 
firms all other authorities on this especial point, not a Union 
under the flag. The Transvaal Republic was not to be over- 
thrown; on the contrary, the “independence of the Boers 
was to be guaranteed,’’ in exchange for the redress of 
the Outlanders’ grievances. Rhodes’s friends have always 
hinted that Mr. Chamberlain’s complicity in the movement 
was yielded on a promise that the Boer flag should be 
lowered to the Union Jack, but on this point Sir Lewis 
is silent. Rhodes’s terms, however, were so moderate that 
he might have obtained them by a little more tightening 
of his ties with the Cape Dutch, already alienated by 
Kruger’s hard and selfish nationalism. It is certain that 
Rhodes’s political aims were consistent, and that with 
his conquests in the North he drove a straight and long 
furrow towards Confederation. But this romantic Im- 
perialist—whose first will, recorded in this volume, was 
directed to the founding of a “ Secret Society ’—“ the true 
aim and object whereof shall be the extension of British 
rule throughout the world,” including the ‘“ entire Continent 
of Africa, the Holy Land, the Valley of the Euphrates, the 
Islands of Cyprus and Candia, the whole of South America,”’ 
and other occupied and unoccupied trifles of soil and sea— 
lacked knowledge of England herself. His conceptions were 
Roman rather than English; and he was a financial and 
political, rather than a military, genius. Yet his idolatry 
of his Motherland and her stock possessed a quality at 
once nobler and more instinctive than the Empire 
builder’s pride of conquest. Take this conversation with 
Lord Grey for example :— 


“* Have you never realised,’ said Rhodes (to Earl Grey) 
‘that you might have been a Chinaman, or a Hottentot, or 
that most degraded of men, a Mashona? But you are not, you 
are an Englishmaa, and have consequently drawn the greatest 





prize in the lottery of life. I always think of that when I am 
bothered, and it carries me through all my troubles—I am an 
Englishman. And, by the way, Grey, how old are you?’ 
‘ Forty-four,’ said Grey. *‘You’ve no incurable disease, I 


believe?’ said Rhodes. ‘ No, thank God,’ said Grey. ‘ Ah!’ 

said Rhodes, ‘ you’ve arrived at the age of forty-four; you 

have no disease which as far as you know is certain to kill 
you, and you are an Englishman. Why! you have drawn two 
of the greatest prizes in the lottery of life.’ ”’ 

Sir Lewis Michell has much that is interesting to say 
of Rhodes’s rude but compelling personal charm, his im- 
pulsive generosity, his occasional want of moral courage, 
his kindness to his dependents, his complete indifference 
to dress, luxury, and most civilised appurtenances. He 
had unquestionably a notable insight into the native mind ; 
some of his bluff deals and talks with the ch‘efs of Mata- 
beleland and Pondoland were veritable coups de maitre. 
Towards the end of his life he was a “liméd soul,” taken 
in the net of a too masterful ambition, and Sir Lewis 
Michell’s sketch of this period is an interesting and 
pathetic record. Carlyle would have delighted to paint 
such a _ portrait ; through an _ imperfect intellectual 
medium, obscured by smoke-wreaths of egotism and 
wounded pride, there shone a large and not ignoble nature. 
As the sense of failure grew on Rhodes’s clouded spirit, 
it struggled with a stoical and defiant assertion of the essen- 
tial rectitude of his aims. A revelation of this mood and 
of Rhodes’s general attitude to religion is given in a con- 
versation with a Jesuit Father :— 

“**T suppose you would call me an Agnostic—Agnosco, I 
don’t know. I believe in a future state, but what it is I don’t 
know, and what is more, you don’t know. I have never found 
anyone who could tell me what it is, and you have never found 
anyone to tell you; but I believe that if one does one’s best in 
this world according to one’s lights, and does no harm inten- 
tionally to anyone, I shall get as good a place in that future 
state as you will who make a profession of your religion.’ 

‘ That is the highest form of religion,’ said the Father. ‘ Yes,’ 

said Rhodes, still following his train of thought, ‘ in fact, if I 

was to go before the Almighty to-morrow, end He was to tell 

me that He thought I had acted very badly at times and had 
wronged some people wittingly, say Kruger, for instance, well— 

I should be prepared to have it out with Him.’ ‘ Upon my 

soul, Mr. Rhodes,’ was the reply, ‘I believe you would,’ and 

so the debate ended.” 

Mr. Jourdan acted as private secretary to Mr. Rhodes 
in the later period of his life, and he gives a highly agree- 
able account of the character of the man who was a hero 
to him, and who seems, in this relationship, to have de- 
served all the affection he got. Some of Mr. Jourdan’s 
material appears in Sir Lewis Michell’s pages, and one or 
two of the illustrations are common to the two books. 





A SURVIVOR’S MEMORIES.* 

Wuen the present reviewer was on the Congo six years ago 
—the very year of Stanley’s death—he found that the story 
of Stanley and his companions had already passed into the 
stage of heroic myth. Less than thirty years had gone 
since Stanley, by one of the greatest of all journeys of dis- 
covery, had solved the question of the identity of the 
Lualaba with the Congo’s main stream. Less than twenty 
years had gone since he started upon the reverse journey, 
and penetrated the great forest for the relief of Emin. But 
time has moved quickly in Central Africa, and death has 
hastened time. The days of Stanley had become almost as 
remote as Arthurian legend. There was something epic 
about them, and the few survivors who could still say with 
truth that they remembered Stanley were regarded as 
heroes for that reason alone. They were living witnesses 
to grander times than ours. 

And now, in this ‘‘ Voice from the Congo,” we listen to 
the memories of one who not only remembers Stanley, but 
was intimate with him and worked under his orders. Of 
the nine British officers serving on the Emin expedition, 
Mr. Herbert Ward and Mr. John Rose Troup alone remain. 
Mr. Ward must still be far from old, for he was quite a 
young man at the time; but, to those who have followed the 
later history of the Congo, the present volume will come 
as an echo from ancient and enviable days. The memories 
chosen and the treatment of them reveal to us also a very 
attractive personality—observant, courageous, and modest 


** A Voice from the Congo.” By Herbert Ward. 
mann. 10s. net. 
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CIVILISATION. 
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(Inland postage, 5d.) 

Treats on the whole question of the civilisation of the Stone, 

Copper, and Bronze Ages in the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A Political History. By A. AULARD. Translated, with a 
Preface and Historical Summaries, by BERNARD MIALL. In 
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— the greatest event which has happened in the social and 
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By SIR GASTON MASPERO. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
16 other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
This volume deals with the aspect of Egypt as it has presented 
itself to the author on his yearly voyages up and down the Nile 
to inspect the monuments in his official capacity of Director of the 
Service des Antiquités. 
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MADAME ROYALE, The Last Dauphine. 
Marie Thérese Charlotte, Duchesse d’Angouléme (1778 to 1851). 


By JOSEPH TURQUAN. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
25 other Illustrations. 15s. net. 








(Inland postage, 5d.) 
*“*Few Royal Princesses have endured a life of such stormy vicissi- 
tudes as the luckless daughter of Marie Antoinette. Her life is 

well told in this volume.”—Daily Graphic. 
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HIGHWAYS AND HOMES OF JAPAN. 
By LADY LAWSON. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 59 other 

Illustrations 12s. 6d. net. (Iniand postage, 5d.) 
During the course of long visits to Japan, Lady Lawson, who was 
furnished with introductions to many high Japanese officials and 
other influential personages, was able to secure an insight into the 

home life of the Japanese such as few Europeans are able to attain. 


SKI-ING for BEGINNERS& MOUNTAINEERS 


By W. RICKMER RICKMERS. With 72 full-page Plates and 
many Diagrams in the text. 4s. 6d. net. 








(Inland postage, 4d.) 

‘*A fascinating book on the most delightful of Continental winter 
sports. Not only is Mr. Rickmers a strenuous and accomplished 
ski-runner himself, but he has had years of experience as a teacher 
of the art, and his handy volume embodies everything that it is 
essential for the novice to know in order to become an efficient 
ski-runner in as short a time as possible.’"—T. P.’s Weekly. 
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FHE BOOK OF SCOTTISH POETRY. 
Edited by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 7s. 6d. net. Also a 
special India Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 
“' The intention of this book is to do for Scottish poetry what has 
already been done for English and for Irish poetry by the ‘‘ Oxford 
Book of English Verse,” and the “Dublin Book of Irish Verse ’’— 
that is, to present within a single volume a synopsis of all that 
is best and most characteristic.” 


CHATS ON AUTOGRAPHS. 


By A. M. BROADLEY. With 64 full-page Plates and many 
Illustrations in the text. 5s. net. 
(Inland postage, 4d.) 

“ Autograph hunters will welcome this volume as a useful acces- 
sory to their oe ursuit, and beginners in the pursuit will find 
it a handy book of reference.’’—Black and White. 
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OU ix HOUSE. By =o ROBINS PENNELL 


Sh 4s. 6d (Inland postage, 4d.) 


humours of everyday life.’’—World. 

“There are novel and interesting glimpses of celebrities like 
Whistler, Beardsley, Phil May, and other visitors.’’ Scotsman. 
THE BLUE LAGOON: A Romance. 

By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. With 13 Coloured Plates by 
WILLY POGANY. Cloth, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage, 4d.) 

“A hauntingly beautiful story.”—Daily Telegraph. 

In this edition Mr. Stacpoole’s fine imaginative work is enriched 
by a series of striking illustrations from the vivid and fantastic 
brush of Mr. Willy Po 


gany. 
rFANGLEWOOD TALES. 
A Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls. By NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. With 4 Coloured Plates and 90 Illustrations in red 
and black by WILLY POGANY. 6s (Post free.) 


“The clever workmanship of the artist provides an admirable 
supplement to Hawthorne’s fascinating text.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


THE SCOTTISH FAIRY BOOK. 
By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 100 Illustrations in Red and Black, by MORRIS MERE- 
DITH WILLIAMS. 6s. (post free). 
A fascinating collection of stories of the Fairies, Bogies, Brownies, 
Witches, and Kelpies in whom old-time Scotsmen so firmly believed. 
On Sale at all Booksellers, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, LONDON. 
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in all Napoleonic libraries.’’—The Field. 
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gathering up and remembering.’’—Westminster Gazette 
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Crown S8vo, 6s, 
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beyond the habit of adventurous travellers. From the style 
one could perceive the artistic nature of the writer, and the 
photographs of his own admirable bronzes, representing 
Congo types, show a true and practised artist. It is, how- 
ever, the peculiarly intimate sympathy with the natives 
that gives the book its highest interest, for we receive from 
it a genuine picture of Congo life before the curse of 
Leopold fell upon the country. It is to be noticed that Mr. 
Ward refers to the misrule of Leopold and his concessionnaires 
as occupying the attention of the whole world, and adds, 
“No reference to Congo matters can be made without due 
acknowledgment of the disinterested and courageous work 
accomplished by Mr. E. D. Morel.’’ But his own personal 
reminiscences contain no mention of the white man’s greedy 
oppression, for he must have left the Congo some years 
before the atrocious system was fully developed. 

Whatever may be the truth about Stanley’s relation to 
the natives and his own officers, the memories of him that 
Mr. Ward collects into a special chapter are evidently 
characteristic, and, on the whole, favorable. “ Hard!” he 
once said to Mr. Ward, “ You’ve got to be hard. If you’re 
not hard, you’re weak. There are only two sides to it!’ 
We also hear how he would keep his eyes fixed in silence on 
some threatening chief. till he subdued him; and how, to 
a delegation of Accra clerks, grumbling about lack of pro- 
visions, Stanley, after listening attentively, gravely replied, 
“Tet us pray.” But perhaps the finest story is the follow- 
ing, which all travellers know to be true to African nature, 
and even to all human nature :— 

‘Stanley once called his Zanzibaris to turn out at early 
dawn. Being thoroughly tired out, there were but few who 
responded to his call. Stanley then shouted out in Kiswahili, 
‘Will you follow me to death?’ And he was immediately 
answered by shouts of ‘ Ewallah bwana!’ (‘ Yes, yes! we will, 
master ! ’).”’ 

But the highest interest of the book lies in its vivid and 

sympathetic pictures of Central African character, before it 
was contaminated by European influence. Very few 
travellers have come so near to the soul of the genuine savage 
as Mr. Ward. Certainly, the soul varies much, partly 
according to race, but chiefly according to the region it 
inhabits—the fairly cheerful hill-country of the Lower 
or the dismal forests and swamps of the central 
where “their eyes refreshed by a distant 
view, and there is no bright sunshine to gladden their 
hearts,” but danger lurks behind the trunk of every tree, 
and they spend their days in ever-present fear of capture, 
death, or the hideous powers of evil spirits. But there are 
some general characteristics that hold for nearly all the 
tribes. Every traveller, for instance, must have noticed 
how natives laugh at the sight of another’s pain or danger. 
They do not only laugh when they see a man tortured or 
put to death ; they will even stand in a circle and roar with 
laughter while their master, to whom they are quite 
attached, is raving with the delirium of fever. The present 
reviewer has always attributed this not to cruelty, but to a 
kind of perverted sympathy. They recognise the horror of 
the suffering, but they cannot help expressing a natural joy 
at being free from it themselves. Mr. Ward evidently sup- 
ports this view :— 

A man” (he writes) “ once fell from a scaffolding whilst 
engaged in cutting a tree. Spontaneously his friends all howled 
derisively at his misfortune. To a casual observer this incident 
might be noted down as yet another evidence of the callousness 
of their nature. His friends laughed, not because they 
were amused at his misfortune, bu*+ because they were glad that 
the accident had not happened to themselves.”’ 


Congo, 


basin, are never 


It would be more difficult to explain away the callous- 
ness of certain cannibal tribes, who, at all events in those 
days, used to hawk about their victim piecemeal while still 
alive :— 

‘Captives were led from one place to another, in order 
that individuals might have the opportunity of indicating, by 
external marks on the body, the portion they desired to acquire. 
The distinguishing marks were generally made by means of 
colored clay or strips of grass tied in a peculiar fashion.” 


There is another excellent story of frank cynicism about a 
canoe which Mr. Ward saw upset in the rapids. All the 


crew were drowned, except one man, who struggled to shore 
with a chubby little boy of four or five years clinging round 
his neck. Mr. Ward, naturally, congratulated the swimmer, 
and made him various little presents for his courage in 
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saving the child. ‘ Yes,’’ replied the hero, “he is saved. 
I tried many times to shake him off, but he clung too 
tight!” 

The well-known difference between the remarkable in- 
telligence of native children and the comparative stupidity 
of adults is attributed by Mr. Ward to the premature 
closing of the skull’s sutures rather than to premature and 
excessive development of sex, which is the more usual ex- 
planation. But even among the lowest tribes—lower than 
the recognised cannibals—Mr. Ward has found the charac- 
ter of common humanity and deep tenderness that is really 
universal among mankind. Of missionaries he speaks with 
gratitude and respect, as all African travellers must, unless 
they are blinded by lust for gain or hatred of justice. But, 
at the moment, there is more special interest in the follow- 
ing exact description of Mr. Roger Casement, the Consul, 
whose report formed the first official indictment of Congo 
misrule, and who is now engaged upon a similar and equally 
dangerous mission in another continent :— 


** Imagine a tall, handsome man, of fine bearing; thin, mere 
muscle and bone, a sun-tanned face, blue eyes, and black curly 
hair. A pure Irishman he is, with a captivating voice and a 
singular charm of manner. A man of distinction and great re- 
finement, high-minded and court2ous, impulsive and poetical. 
Quixotic, perhaps, some would say, and with a certain truth, for 
few men have shown themselves so regardless of personal ad- 
vancement.”” 





A CLEVER STORY-TELLER.* 


How 
one 


very clever these clever people are! one murmurs 
lays down Mrs. Edith Wharton’s stories, which 
represent the triumph of acute brains and trained insight 
over the raw stuff of life, life which, by its pressure and 
amplitude, bewilders most of us. It is always a pleasure to 
watch a man who is master of his instrument, and Mrs. 
Wharton has nothing more to learn in the way of accom- 
plished technique and intellectual dexterity. She is at the 
head of that American school which derives from Henry 
James, and to the precious gift of subtle divination she 
unites clean precision of outline and a clarity of phrase for 
which we cannot be too grateful. So far as supreme clever- 
ness in artistic manipulation can carry her, Mrs. Wharton 
is easily first in the ranks of modern American story-tellers. 
The only questions left to discuss are what are the artistic 
limitations of the clever school, and where will Mrs. 
Wharton stand after, say, the passing of her generation? 
—questions that certainly need not interfere with our present 
enjoyment of her work. As a triumph of dexterity take. 
for instance, the story, “ The Legend.” Dr. Wade has picked 
up and befriended “a decayed gentleman,” named Winter- 
man, whose only trade is “ writing,” and whose distinction 
it is to create on the minds of those who meet him a sense 
of ‘“‘a wide elemental range,”’ a feeling of “lightness and 
liberation ’’ by his thought which “ encircles things like the 
horizon at sea.”’ Winterman gives no account of himself, 
and nobody knows where he comes from, or anything further 
than that he seems to have seen life all over the globe, and 
is now friendless and destitute. A young literary friend 
of Dr. Wade, Bernald, is invited to meet Winterman, and 
it suddenly is borne into Bernald’s consciousness that the 
stranger can be nobody less than John Pellerin, the man 
who left such a gap in literature when he unaccountably 
vanished into the void five-and-twenty years ago. It is true 
that at the time Pellerin disappeared no one troubled his 
head about him. His wonderful genius was a discovery 
of a later day ; but now that it has been proclaimed on the 
housetops, all America has gone mad over his resurrected 
works. There are Pellerin societies and Pellerin handbooks 
and primers and critical essays galore, and by far the 
greatest authority on Pellerinism is Howland Wade, Dr. 
Wade’s clever literary brother. Howland Wade is too busy 
giving his famous lecture, ‘‘ What Pellerinism is,” all over 
the country to find time to run down and meet the “queer 
fish,” Winterman, whom his brother is befriending; but he 
does cast his eye over the stranger’s MS., and pronounces 
it to be “ bosh inspired by Pellerin’s writings.”’ The situa- 
tion grows electric when Winterman owns up to Bernald 
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that he is indeed Pellerin, and that why he disappeared 
twenty-five years back was through an excess of wounded 
vanity at the sneers and the silence which had hailed his 
few publications. And now at last he has drifted back to 
the centre, curious to know “ what he’d made them say.” He 
soon finds out, for he is brought presently to the “ Uplift 
Club,” which meets at Mrs. Beecher Bain’s, where Howland 
Wade is to repeat his famous lecture on Pellerinism, which 
has been translated into twenty-two languages, and 
has even gone into a second edition in the Icelandic. 
There is some clever satire on “cultured” imbecility 
in the description of the lecture, and on the efforts 
of Mrs. Beecher Bain, Miss Fosdick, and Howland 
Wade to explain what ‘the very inner sanctuary of 
Pellerinism’’ is, to the inconspicuous and unsuspected 
author of it all, who, after being found “crude” by the lec- 
turer, is borne off by Miss Fosdick to have a little more 
instructicn. He never reappears! Pellerin, alias Winter- 
man, simply fades back into the void, telling Miss Fosdick 
that he is “ going home,’’ and no human eye ever sees him 
or his new MS. again. 

Let us take another example of Mrs. Wharton’s un- 
canny adroitness. “The Eyes” is a ghost story of much 
psychological power. The cynical, dried-up old bachelor, 
Curwen, narrates how on two occasions he has been haunted 
by a pair of eyes, vicious and mean, staring at him from 
the darkness. The first occasion was when, out of sympa- 
thetic tenderness he had proposed marriage to a young girl, 
“fresh, shy, and brave,’’ who had fallen in love with him 
in his youth. The same night he wakes with a queer feel- 
ing, and he sees the eyes, with their “thick red-lined lids, 
as of an old man,”’ staring at him over the foot of the bed, 
with a gaze of “base security.’’ The second occasion is after 
he has fought down an egoistic and brutal impulse regard- 
ing a young protégé, and has played the good Samaritan. 
On both occasions the eyes would seem to have appeared to 
deride him for his unselfishness. And on both occasions, 
after their appearance, he gets rid of his better self. After 
telling his story, Curwen turns round to one of his hearers, 
Frenham, a lad of an ingenuous and charming candor, and 
their eyes meet in a long look, when suddenly the latter 
turns, flings his arms on the table behind him, and drops 
his face upon them. And when Curwen, confused, turns 
and happens to catch sight of himself in the mirror, he 
scarcely recognises the countenance in it as his own. “ He 
and the image in the glass confronted each other with a 
stare of slowly gathering hate.’’ The man has been haunted 
by the projection in sleep of the evil qualities dormant in 
himself. 

No less penetrating is the story, “The Blond Beast.’ 
Miliner, a young man who is determined that no weakness 
in the shape of moral principles shall bar his road to success, 
becomes the private secretary of Spence, the millionaire 
philanthropist ; and his opportunity comes when the latter 
is accused of a hypocritical fraud on public credulity. In- 
stead of selling out his stock as he declared, “when he 
publicly denounced the peonage abuses on the San Pablo 
plantations,’’ Spence has simply transferred his holding to 
a dummy, and gone on drawing his 40 per cent. interest on 
five thousand shares. Millner can expose Spence or clear 
him of the charge, and he does the latter, after naming and 
receiving his own terms—in cash. The point of the story, 
however, is concerned with the uneasiness of the millionaire 
as to the opinions “on religion and morality ’’ held by his 
quiet son, Draper, who has lately given up his Bible-class. 
Mrs. Wharton cuts so deep here into the business man’s 
ideas on morality that we quote a passage :— 

‘‘T don’t understand this new notion of Draper’s,’’ he 
said abruptly. ‘‘ Where’s he got it from? No one ever learned 
irreligion in my household.” 

Te turned his eyes on Millner, who had the sense of being 
scrutinised through a ground-glass window which left him 
visible while it concealed his observer. The young man let his 
pen describe two or three vague patterns on the sheet before 
him. 

‘‘ Draper has ideas ” he risked at. last. 

Mr. Spence looked hard at him. ‘“ That’s all right,’’ he 
said. ‘*I want my son to have everything. But what’s the 
point of mixing up ideas and principles ? I’ve seen fellows 
who did that, and they were generally trying to borrow five 
dollars to get away from the sheriff. What’s all this talk about 
goodness ? Goodness isn’t an idea. Its a fact. It’s as solid 
as a business proposition. And it’s Draper’s duty, as the son 
of a wealthy man, and the prospective steward of a great for- 
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tune, to elevate the standards of other young men—of young 
men who haven’t had his opportunities. The rich ought to preach 
contentment, and to set the example themselves. We have our 
cares, but we ought to conceal them. We ought to be cheerful, 
and accept things as they are—not go about sowing dissent and 
restlessness. What has Draper got to give these boys in his 

Bible Class that’s so much better than what he wants to take 

from them ¢ That’s the question I’d like to have answered.”’ 

Millner remained silent; and as though his silence were 
an argument,, Mr. Spence continued combatively: ‘‘ Draper’s 
always talking about some distinction between religion and 
morality. I don’t understand what he means. I got my morals 
out of the Bible, and I guess there’s enough left in it for 

Draper. If religion won’t make a man moral, I don’t see 

why irreligion should. And he talks about using his mind— 

well, can’t he use that in Wall Street ? A man can get a 

good deal farther in life watching the market than picking 

holes in Genesis; and he can do more good too. There’s a 

time for everything; and Draper seems to me to have mixed 

up week-days with Sundays.” 

The ending, however, is too clever. Millner, after 
hoodwinking young Spence, to make the latter’s mind easy, 
returns the millionaire his bribe, leaving his service at the 
same time. After the first shock of astonishment, we per- 
ceive that Millner has really no character at all, that he 
is a figure merely fashioned for the exigencies of the tale. 
And it is at this point that the reader may place his finger 
on a weak factor in Mrs. Wharton’s art. The characters 
often seem created to solve an artistic equation, and the 
naturalness and the fresh bloom of life imported in pro- 
fusion into the stories take the place of flowers used to 
decorate a room. When the story is done, they wither. To 
put it in other words, the artist’s intellectual and technical 
powers overweight her temperament. No doubt she has an 
original temperament, but it would be difficult to identify 
these stories as Mrs. Wharton’s by any marked quality save 
their exceeding cleverness. 
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By HERMANN KUTTER, Pastor of Neumunster in Zurich, 


TRANSLATED AS 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY: Does it Mean DARKNESS or LIGHT? 


By RICHARD HEATH, author of “The Captive City of God,” 











etc. 
“The book is noteworthy because it presents, more forcibly and 
fearlessly than any other we have seen, the reason why the present 
Churches are in this and other lands failing to interest and to 
inspire the lives of the masses of the people.’’—The Nation. 
Cloth, 2,6 net. 
GARDEN CITY PRESS, Ltd.,Letchworth, and 6, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





BOOKSELLERS. 





THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE | 


Lists SENT Post Free. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s, Illustrated Bible, 1s. $d, post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 4. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. [post free, 
The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 18. 6d. post free. 
The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s. 9d. post free. 

The Self-Hxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 12s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


J. POOLE @G CO., 104, Charing Cross oad, LONDON 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 





BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHamPtox Buitpines, Hich Horzsorx, W.C. 
per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposite repayable on demand 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounte with Cheque Book 
All General Banking Businese transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full partioulars, POST FREE. 
©. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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TOURS. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE (6,000 Tons). 


£26 : 5. 


Plans from THE CRUISING CO, LTD., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N,W. 





PALESTINE, EGYPT, — CONSTANTINOPLE, 


SICILY, NAPLES, March 








and upwards.— ALPINE SPORTS 


* 7 
£6 : 16 6 (Ltd.) have arranged a, series of 


SWISS TOURS to the finest centres for WINTER SPORTS 
—5, Endsleigh-gardens, London, N.W. 





ART GALLERIES. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
44th EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES, 
At the Galleries of the R.B.A., Suffolk St., Pall Mall East. 
OPEN DAILY from 10 to 6. Admission 1s. Closed on Dec. 26 








APPEALS. 


HOMELESS and STARVING DOGS, turned adrift by their owners or lost, 
abound in the streets. FUNDS urgently NEKDED to rescue and place 
them in goo homes. —National Canine Defence League, 27, Regent St., 8. W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


(f* FALSE TEETH.—We give highest possible price 


for above. Offers made, and, if not accepted, teeth returned. Dealers 
in old gold or silver in any form. Bankers’ references.—WOOLFALL & CO., 
Southport, 





’. 


Connoisseurs OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 























TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VII. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. 
CONDITIONS of sopciommnens are obtainable from 





the Agent- 
eneral for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London. 
W.C., with whom applications should be lodged before 
3ist March, 1911. 
SALARY £900 per annum. 
DUTIES commence lst March, 1912. 
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THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded | 


in February next, among them an open one for boys between 
12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years. Entries not later 
than Ist February, 1911. 

For particulars and prospectus apply to the Headmaster, 
C. I. Evans, M.A. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory Scheol at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.O. 
’ 
ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also citizen 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 


study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss Kemp. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland. between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD. M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 


PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-class School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and Lady Matron. Fine school and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 
Founded 1811. 





work. Riding and | 


Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) | 


Assisted by a highly qualified Resident) Staff, 
including four University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 
with accommodation for 150 boarders. 
Entrance Exhibitions for the sons of Congregational Ministers. 
Leaving Scholarships open to all. 
Boys may be entered from 10 years of age. 
Fees from 50 gns. per annum. 
For prospectus apply to Revd. W. MONK JONFS, M.A,. Memorial Hall, E.C. 


, the ECONOMIST is sudscril 
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-_ EDUCATIONAL. 
CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Specialencouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils a-d external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


as — 








FREE CHURCH 


Illus. Prospectus 
Scholarships T e od | 
TT ashires 
sgtaffor R. L. Ager, M.A. 
T coLtece: Rugby & Guteee ' 


Headmaster. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 














TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines. Thorough Education with individual care 

and character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely 

country with bracing air. Good oe ld service on main line. Escorts 
provided. 


Principal ~ = MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 








Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. 
Leisure Hour Work. 


For Copies of the prospectus, apply to the Head Master, 
Bootham School, York. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”’) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week, 
An Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Boek Reviews and Speciat Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 
ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 























Che Economist. 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Price 84. By Post, 844. ANNUAL SUPSORIPTION FOR THE UNITED Kinapo mM. £2 
COLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a a high-class general circulation, 
to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway. Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREFT, STRAND, W.C. 


and of all Booksellers and Newsagents, 
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| OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Nighi Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel— Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Fin oniey Hotel—" Bookeraft, London.” 











ON. 
WILD’s TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc. 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun _ Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. 
Boarding | Est. 








“Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILV ER HOW. W est Cliff Gdns. 

BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE _ Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. . _ H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. © _E Richard, Manager. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


From 3/- week. 














DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


8. R. Jefferson. 








EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL )YAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). _——Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. _Proprietor, W. Pearl. 








ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLING ‘W wooD PRIV ATE HOTEL. __ 120 _Fooms. _ Facing Sea. 
LEEDs. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
sss LC LANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facing Sea. Centre of 


Promenade. Premier position. 
LLANELLY 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. __ ee 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. __ 
MALVERN. | 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. Db. Woodman. 


Apply W. L. Thomas. 





_J. T. Weaver 








Grounds 9 acres. 











MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Ketablishment. Estab. 185% 





Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL. Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles 


SOUTHPO RT. 
ROWNTREBD’S OAFE, Lord St., Het Luncheons, Af’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
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SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. 


Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. 


Sydney Price, Manager. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 








LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _—_—s Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. let Ol. Cae. Tel. 212. 











A Literary and Artistic Annual 


THE ODD : 9710 











3rp YEAR 
VOLUME © 
Coatributions by the foremost Authors 


and Artists of the day. 


One hundred pages of literary matter and 


illustrations ; 12 pictures in colour. 


Worth Half-a-crown Sold for One Shilling 








At ALI. BooKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS 


Published to aid the funds of The 
National Book Trade Provident Society. 











NOTICE. 


Tae Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreien, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


PusuisHinc Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Central 4511. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Single copies of THE Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stoekholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Editorial : 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 pace. 4 Pace. 
Back Page, or Page ; 919 9 0 £5 00 £210 0 
facing matter ) 
Other Pages... . 8 0 0 4 00 200 
Hotels, Hydros, ond Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line 
52 ss 6d. 
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THE LATEST MILLS & BOON LITERATURE 





MILLS & BOON had the pleasure of 
publishing on June 15, 1909, that remark- 
able novel of Tunisia, by E. S. Stevens, 
entitled ** THE VEIL.” This story will be 
remembered by ali fiction readers as one 
of the finest first novels of the century. 
MILLS & BOON are delighted to 
announce that they have ready E. 8. 
Stevens’ new novel, entitled :— 


THE MOUNTAIN oF GOD 


THE Mountain of God is Mount Carmel, the mountain on 
which from ancient times seers have seen visions, and 
prophets talked with God. Here a colony of Black Forest 
peasants have settled, in the hope that the second coming of 
Christ will tuke place in their midst, and hither come 
Persians from distant Teheran and Ispahan to make a 
pilgrimage to the holy tomb of the Persian martyr, the Bab, 
and to listen to the teachings of the present-day Master of the 
Bahai, Abbas Effendi, the successor and son of the prophet 
Ullah, founder of one of the most remarkable religious 
ag ay of modern times, whose coming was foretold 
y the Bab. 

These Bahai Persians, with their adored Master, form the 
living background to an imaginary romance, the attempt of 
widely different personalities to find happiness. The patriot, 
Schmidt Pasha; Robert Underwood, the cripple; Sabra 
Greville, the sworn enemy to convention ; Niguar Khanoum, 
the little Turkish woman ; Mirza Ameen and Noureddeen, the 
Persians, all work out their own salvation with the help 
of a somewhat crookedly working destiny. The bright, pure 
Syrian sunshine, the clear air of Carmel, the conflicts of race 
and temperament, all play their part in the story, and go 
to complete the picture of the Mountain of God. 

A Souvenir Chapter will be sent Post Free to any address. 


MILLS & BOON’S SPRING NOVELS 


Crown Svo, 6s. each, 


THE MOUNTAIN OF GOD... E. S. Stevens 
DIVIDING WATERS ... I. A. R. Wylie 
THE PALACE OF LOGS Robert Barr 
THE SOCIALIST COUNTESS Horace W. C. Newte 
DOWN OUR STREET J. E. Buckrose 
TWO FACES... ae Marie van Vorst 
THE NEEDLEWOMAN Winifred Craham 
THE LEECH rom ee .. Mrs. Harold €. Corst 
MR. PERRIN & MR. TRAILL Hugh Walpole 
THE PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA ne eas bie 
BODY AND SOU ake 
PHILLIDA - - a 
ODD COME SHORTS pre 
CHILDREN OF THE 
CLOVEN HOOF .... x 
SPORT OF GODS ... si 
SOME EXPERIENCES O 
A POLITICAL AGENT 
CAPTAIN SENTIMENTAL... 
THE QUEEN’S HAND 
ISABEL_.... ee A 
THE SEA LION me ve 
THE YEAR’S ROUND ove 
313. «. ie 


Caston Leroux 

Lady Troubridge 
Thomas Cobb 

Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 


Albert Dorrington 
H. Vaughan-Sawyer 


Anon. 

Edgar Jepson 

Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
Dorothy V. Horace Smith 
Patrick Rushden 

Maud Stepney Rawson 


ose .. Maurioe Leblanc 
WITH POISON & SWORD W. mM. 0’Kane 








Press Opinions of ‘‘ THE VEIL” (1/- net). 


SPecTaTOR.—“ This brilliant novel.” 

STANDARD.—“ One of the best things of the year.” 

Daity GRAPHIC.—‘ Brilliant passages and moments of great 
emotion.” 

TimEes.—* Moving and picturesque.”’ 

TruTH.—“ A novel of performance.”’ 





A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL 


SPORT OF GODS 


By H. VAUGHAN-SAWYER 


Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Puncu.—“ ‘Sport of Gods’ was too good a thing to keep to 
oneself, and we read it aloud to each other. It combines all the 
merits of a most readable story—an engrossing plot, well-con- 
structed, first-hand information of the Indian frontier given 
without pedantry, and the nicest ideas on all the current topics 
of the day. Coming with reluctance to the end, ‘We are 
astounded,’ said we, ‘that in a book by a soldier about soldiers 
no chance is missed for putting in a good word for any civilians 
who happen to be about.’ Moreover, are not all the characters 
delightfully portrayed? Let us be profoundly grateful to H. 
Vaughan-Sawyer for writing this novel, and to Messrs. Mills & 
Boon for publishing it.’’ 





If you wish to read a delightful Novel then get 


DOWN OUR STREET 


By J. E. BUCKROSE 


Author of ‘“‘A Golden Straw.” 
“The Pilgrimage of a Fool,” *‘ A Little Green World.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
DOWN OUR STREET. 
Two rows of dull houses—some grimy trees, 
That's all the eye of a stranger sees, 
But the heart that goes there is sure to meet 
Love, pity, and happiness, down our street. 
Mrs. Bean of ‘‘Down Our Street” is a perfect 
treasure. All fiction readers should meet her at once. 
Mrs. Bean says :— 

“If you try your very best to make the best of it, you take 
the worst out of the very worst of it.” 

‘Every time you get a nice little sum scraped together some- 
thing happens.” 

“You must love England best whatever she does, just as you 
must love mother best, though she hasn’t a big house and fine 
clothes like Mrs. Salisbury.”’ 

:. you think things ordinary when things happen to you?— 
on’t.”’ 

“Expect everything and some of it happens.” 

“A clever person with no sense of humour is like a bucket 
ar a handle, it holds things, but you don’t get much comfort 
out of it.” 

“You've got to take anxiety with your children just like crust 
with bread, and make the best of it. It isn’t natural to always 
have the crust cut off.” 


MILLS & BOON’S GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By E. KEBLE CHAT- 
TERTON, Author of “ Sailing Ships.’’ With 50 Illustrations in 
Colour and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. . 

FORTY YEARS OF A SPORTSMAN’S LIFE. By Sir CLAUDE 
CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY.. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MY GERMAN YEAR. By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of “The 
Rajah’s People.’’ With 2 Illustrations in Colour and 18 from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE COURT OF WILLIAM Ill. By E. and M. 8. 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

YVETTE GUILBERT: Struggies and Victories. 
GUILBERT and HAROLD SIMPSON.  Profusely 
with Caricatures, Portraits, Facsimiles of Letters, &c. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

WAGNER AT HOME. [Fully translated by EFFIE DUNREITH 
MASSIE from the French of JUDITH GAUTIER. Fully 
Illustrated. Demy §8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE PARSON’S PLEASANCE. By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., 
F.8.A. With 25 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN. By CHRISTIAN TEARLE, 
Author of ‘“‘ Holborn Hill.”” With 21 Illustrations, 10s. . net. 

A CENTURY OF BALLADS (110-1910): Their Composers and 
Singers. By HAROLD SIMPSON. With 86 Illustrations. Demy 


GREW. With 


By YVETTE 
Illustrated 
Demy 


8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

HOME LIFE IN HELLAS: Greece and the Greeks. By Z. DUCKETT 
FERRIMAN. With many Illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 

SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. ABRAHAM, 

Mountaineer,” Member of the 


Author of ‘‘The Complete 
Climbers’ Club, &c., &c. Illustrated with Photographs and 
Waterproof cloth, 7s. 6d. net 


Diagrams. Pocket size. , 
By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 
at 


By GEORGE D. 


BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. 
Uniform with “Swiss Mountain Climbs.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 

HOME LIFE IN IRELAND. By ROBERT LYND. Illustrated from 
Photographs. Third and Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE OXFORD COLLEGES. By FRANCIS 
GRIBBLE. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 18 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LETTERS OF A MODERN GOLFER TO HIS GRANDFATHER. 
By HENRY LEACH. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 

EGYPT AS WE KNEW IT. By E. L. BUTCHER. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net 

THE MOTORISTS POCKET TIP BOOK. 
OSBORN. With 13 full-page Illustrations. 
2 pockets, 5s. net. 

THE GERMAN SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE. Translated from the 
French of PAUL LANOIR. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

SHIPS AND SEALING WAX. By HANSARD WATT. With 40 
Illustrations by L. R. BRIGHTWELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A volume of light verse. 


By GEOFFREY 
Leather case, with 








MILLS & BOON’S SHILLING NOVELS 


Picture Covers. 1s. net each. 
THE LONELY LOVERS. By the Author of “ Sparrows.” 
THE QUAKER GIRL (The Novel of the Play). By HAROLD 
SIMPSON. J 
THE PRODIGAL FATHER. By 
at Large.” 
THE VEIL. By the Author of “The Mountain of God.” 
D'ARCY OF THE GUARDS (The Novel of the Play). By L. E. 
SHIPMAN. y 


THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG (The N 
BAWOLD Glue e Novel of the Play). By 
SPARROWS. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 


the Author of ‘‘The Lunatic 





. 


MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49, RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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